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World Rubber Develop- 
ments in 1950-51 


WILLIAM N. SMALL 


RUBBER DIVISION, 


NATIONAL PRODUCTION AUTHORITY 


a the year 1951 in 
some respects was not so spectacular as 
1950. Nevertheless, there was change a- 
plenty, and some new records were 
posted. World production of natural 
rubber reached a new high, and syn- 
thetic rubber production in the United 
States exceeded the previous record 
established in 1945. 


Review of 1950 Figures 


In 1950, new rubber consumption 
(natural and synthetic) in the United 
States, sparked by record motor-vehicle 
production, defense production, and 
scare buying after the invasion of 
South Korea, blazed to a new high of 
1,258,557 long tons, some 12 percent 
greater than the previous record of 
1,122,327 tons posted in 1947, and would 
have been higher but for Government 
restrictions that held down consump- 
tion in the final 2 months of the year. 
Foreign consumption reached 1,027,000 
tons—well above the record 900,000 tons 
used in 1949. 

The price of natural rubber, stimu- 
lated by record demand all over the 
world, shot upward. The New York 
spot price for No. 1 ribbed smoked sheet 
soared from a low of 18 cents per pound 
in mid-January to a high of 86 cents in 
early November, the highest point since 
1926. In London, with devalued ster- 
ling, the price reached 5 shillings 11 
pence in November, the highest since 
1911. 

In response to increased prices, nat- 
ural rubber production, after an unim- 
pressive first quarter, climbed to an an- 
nual total of 1,855,000 tons, 365,000 tons 
greater than in the preceding year and 
255,000 tons greater than the old 1941 
record. In October 1950, production 
reached the extraordinary figure of 
180,000 tons, and Output in the last quar- 
ter of the year was an unprecedented 
525,000 tons. 

Production of synthetic rubber in the 
United States, which had fallen to an 
annual rate of 332,000 tons in January 
1950, was increased to a rate of 626,000 
tons in December, aggregating 476,184 
tons for the year. Canada, meanwhile, 
set a new synthetic-rubber production 
record of 58,440 tons, up 25.3 percent 
from the 1949 figure of 46,642 tons. 


Summary Figures for 1951 


In 1951, because of restrictions, United 
States new rubber consumption declined 
43,000 tons from the 1950 figure, but 
aided by military orders remained well 
above the level of any other year. For- 
eign consumption, still rising, bettered 
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1950 by about 68,000 tons, indicating a 
new world consumption record of prob- 
ably 2,310,000 tons. 

World prices of natural rubber re- 
mained very strong through the first 
week of April, then drifted downward 
until the end of May, the sharpest de- 
cline occurring in the second week of 
May. They moved irregularly in a 
fairly narrow range during the next 3 
months, showed strength in Septem- 
ber and October, softened in November. 
Prices were very stable in December, but 
at the lowest level of the year. 

In devalued sterling, the spot price, 
exceeding the 1950 high, reached 6 shil- 
lings 1 penny in February and again in 
March, and although it dropped to as low 
as 3 shillings 442 pence in November, the 
average for the year, almost 4 shillings 
3 pence, was the best since 1912. In the 
United States, with the Government act- 
ing as sole importer, there was no posted 
New York spot price for the year, but 
the General Services Administration 
selling price for No. 1 sheet was 66 cents 
per pound from January 16 through 
June, and 52 cents for the remainder of 
the year, averaging approximately 59 
cents for the year—higher than the New 
York spot price had averaged since 1925. 

Synthetic rubber production in the 
United States moved into high gear, 
totaling 845,000 tons for the year, ex- 
ceeding the 1945 record of 820,000 tons. 
December production was at an annual 
rate of 923,000 tons. Canada’s output 
established a new high of 62,000 tons. 


Events in Korea Lead to Rubber 
Controls in U. S. 


The invasion of South Korea in June 
1950, with the inevitable Communist 
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The full-spiral tapping cut. Latex flows 
3 to 4 hours. 


obbligato, posed a threat to Southeast 
Asian producing countries, which ac- 
count for about 95 percent of the world’s 
supply of naturalrubber. It was obvious 
that accumulation of the United States 
strategic stockpile of natural rubber had 
to be stepped up. With world demand 
for natural rubber running neck-and- 
neck with supply, and with domestic 
consumption at its highest postwar level, 
almost equalling net imports, it was ap- 
parent that United States consumption 
would have to be reduced to permit any 
speed-up in stockpile additions. 

The Rubber Division of the Office of 
Industry and Commerce on August 25, 
1950, issued an R-1 Order, establishing 
July 1949-June 1950 as a base year, 
and limiting consumption of new rubber 
(except natural latex) in the manufac- 
ture of civilian goods to four-twelfths of 
the base year for the last 4 months of 
1950. Provision was made for appeals 
on the basis of undue hardship. Rubber 
consumption (except latex) had averaged 
about 87,000 tons per month in the base 
year, and additional consumption for 
military orders was estimated at 8,000 
tons per month, making a total of 95,000 
tons, aS against a total consumption 
averaging about 106,000 tons per month 
in May, June, and July, 1950. 

The Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 
tion, since January, had been increasing 
production of synthetic rubber by step- 
ping up operations and reopening idle 
units in active plants, and was imple- 
menting authorizations, made after June, 
to reactivate standby plants. With syn- 
thetic rubber output increasing and 
available at prices far below that for 
natural rubber, synthetic was being used 
to the limit of availability, and it was 
apparent that with a reduction in total 
new-rubber consumption the use of 
natural would decline. 


Further Restrictions for 


Late 1950 


However, the allowable September 
consumption was high, and adjustments 
to base year consumption, granted by ap- 
peal, so increased the industry base that 
consumption in October was swollen to 
‘an even higher figure. The M-2 Order of 
November 1, 1950, issued by the Rubber 
Division, now transferred to the Na- 
tional Production Authority, took ac- 
count of the great increase in the ad- 
justed base, and limited total new-rubber 
consumption (excluding natural latex) 
to 84 percent of the adjusted base month- 
ly average for November and December, 
and, in addition, limited consumption 
of dry natural rubber to 75 percent of 
the adjusted base monthly figure for 
November and to 63 percent for Decem- 
ber. 

As a result, December new-rubber con- 
sumption, excluding natural latex, de- 
clined to 92,600 tons, and use of dry 
natural rubber dropped to about 39,500 
tons, far below the 59,200 tons averaged 
in May, June, and July, 1950. With ade- 
quate supplies of natural latex coming in, 
10 percent of which had to be offered to 
GSA, consumption of this particular 
rubber was permitted at a rate of 100 
percent of the adjusted base monthly 
rate. 

The November 1 Order also estab- 
lished allocation of the Government 
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On the large estates latex is taken to the 
factory by truck. 


produced synthetics, GR-S and butyl, 
with allocations to be adjusted to pre- 
vent any consumer from holding more 
than a 20-day inventory. This limit re- 
mained in effect until August 29, 1951, 
when a 30-day inventory was allowed. 
The only product specifications in opera- 
tion during 1950 applied to pneumatic 
tires, in which consumption of nominal 
minimum ratios of GR-S to total new 
rubber were required. 

The Administrator of General Serv- 
ices on December 29, 1950, was named 
the sole importer of natural rubber. 


Controls in 1951 


Taking account of further increases to 
the industry base, granted on appeals, 
M-2 Orders limited January 1951 new- 
rubber consumption (excluding natural 
latex) to 82 percent of the adjusted base 
monthly average, February to 72 per- 
cent, and March was announced at 76 
percent. Dry natural rubber consump- 
tion was limited to 51 percent in Jan- 
uary, 43 percent in February, and was 
announced at 35 percent for March. 


Industry Base Revised; Specifi- 
cations Introduced 


By February 19, however, a redetermi- 
nation of the industry base had been 
made on the basis of more rigid criteria, 
and the new base year figures mailed to 
each member of the industry. This re- 
determination reduced the new adjusted 
base year for total new rubber except 
natural latex to within 3 percent of the 
original base, and in the March 1 M-2 
Order the permitted consumption of new 
rubber was revised to 95 percent of the 
new adjusted monthly base, and con- 
sumption of dry natural rubber to 48 
percent. 

At the same time, specifications were 
introduced for all products limiting the 
proportion or quantity of natural rub- 
ber that could be used in each civilian 
product. Also special restrictions or 
provisions were announced limiting the 
number of lines, types, qualities, styles, 


and colors of many rubber products. 
Among these restrictions was the pro- 
hibition against manufacture of white- 
sidewall tires and the ban against use 
of natural rubber for crepe soles and 
heels. A number of these restrictions 
had been ordered previously, in a Feb- 
ruary 19 supplement to M-2. 


Allowable Consumption in 
April and May 


The April 1 Order reduced allowable 
consumption of new rubber (excluding 
natural latex) to 90 percent of the ad- 
justed monthly base, but the increasing 
production of synthetic rubber made it 
possible in the May 1 Order to raise per- 
mitted consumption to 100 percent, 
where it remained for the rest of the 
year. After March, dry natural rubber 
consumption was governed by specifica- 
tions only, but until August 29 additional 
dry rubber could be used if the alloca- 
tion of synthetic rubber to any con- 
sumer were not sufficient for him to ad- 
here to specifications and still consume 
his allowable total of new rubber. Nat- 
ural latex consumption was limited to 
100 percent of the adjusted base monthly 
rate, but allowances on appeals were lib- 
eral, and actual consumption did not 
approach the allowable rate after the 
first quarter. All restrictions on use of 
natural latex were lifted on August 29. 


Special Programs; Emphasis on 
Large Tires 


In addition to rubber consumption lim- 
itations and specification controls with 
accompanying product restrictions, there 
were special programs in 1951 to avert 
shortages and to channel rubber con- 
sumption into the manufacture of rela- 
tively more essential products. As the 
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situation eased most of these programs 
were discontinued. 

One program required production of 
camelback at base year rates at first, and 
later at 150 percent of base year rates. 
Camelback, used for recapping tires, pro- 
longs the useful life of a tire carcass and 
requires only a fraction of the rubber 
used in a new tire. 

To increase output of essential large 
truck and bus and farm tractor and im- 
plement tires, supplies of which became 
short, manufacturers were required to 
produce these items in the same ratio 
to total new rubber consumption as in 
the first quarter of 1951, a high produc- 
tion period. In addition, manufacturers 
were forbidden to supply more than four 
new tires and tubes for original equip- 
ment on new passenger cars, and it was 
directed that the rubber saved by this 
means should be used in making addi- 
tional large truck and bus and farm tires. 
To spread supplies more evenly, tire and 
tube inventories were limited to a 30-day 
position, and in the case of passenger- 
car manufacturers, to a 15-day position. 


Output of Less-Essential 
Items Cut 


In Appendix B of the May 1 Order 
were listed relatively less essential prod- 
ucts, including replacement passenger, 
motorcycle, and bicycle tires, garden 
hose, mats and matting, and other items. 
In making any of these items, each man- 
ufacturer was limited to 90 percent of 
the proportionate amount of his total 
new rubber consumption used in the item 
in the base year, thus making more rub- 
ber available for more essential products. 

In order to conserve supplies, an 
amendment to the M-2 Order on July 1 


(Continued on p. 26) 
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Malay police and special constables guard bandit-menaced estates. 
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Capital Sought for 
Titanium Production 


Investment of United States capital, tech- 
nical assistance, and/or machinery in a proj- 
ect involving mining of ilmenite (titanium) 
ore and production of titanium oxide is in- 
vited by a South African firm, the Titanium 
Corporation of South Africa, Ltd. 

Reportedly, this company has recently 
completed a survey of the Umgababa area 
of Natal (located on the Indian Ocean about 
25 miles south of Durban) for ilmenite, and 
a small plant is presently in operation, but 
producing only negligible quantities for 
sample purposes. 

Upon acquisition of the necessary capital, 
the company plans first to erect a pilot plant 
to produce titanium oxide by means of an 
electromagnetic process, for the purpose of 
perfecting the process. It is also hoped to 
erect a high voltage electrostatic plant to 
extract zircon and rutile; this plant possibly 
will be purchased from the United States. 
The firm hopes to have the complete plant 
erected in about 3 months after the necessary 
capital has been raised. 

Capacity of the proposed plant is estimated 
at 60,000 to 100,000 tons of ilmenite annually; 
and it is anticipated that of the total ilmen- 
ite production, 10 percent will be of zircon, 5 
percent of rutile, and 0.5 percent of ammona- 
zite (phorium phosphate). At this rate of 
production, it is believed that certain de- 
posits will last at least 25 years. 

Titanium will find a ready market in South 
Africa, according to reports, and it is be- 
lieved that there would be a substantial mar- 
ket abroad for ilmenite. Adequate water, 
coal, and low-cost power and rail facilities, 
as well as abundant native labor, are said to 
be readily available. 

An Official of the company states that a 
United States investor would be delegated a 
share in the management, but that specific 
financial or other arrangements would pref- 
erably be discussed direct with interested 
parties. 

A prospectus provided by the firm is ob- 
tainable on a loan basis from the Commercial 
Intelligence Division, U. S. Department of 
Commerce, Washington 25, D.C. Further in- 
formation is available from the Titanium 
Corporation of South Africa, Ltd., c/o Keens, 
Strachan Dowling & Co., 46 Yorkshire House, 
Field Street, Durban, South Africa. 


Tunisian Mining Firm 
Invites U. S. Aid 


SORESOU (Entreprise Generale de Travaux 
de Recherches Souterraines), a Tunisian 
mining company, wishes to interest a United 
States mining company or financial organi- 
zation in the development and exploitation 
of lead and zinc deposits. The company re- 
portedly possesses about 20 search and ex- 
ploitation permits for lead and zinc, covering 
an area of about 8,000 hectares (1 hec- 
tare—2.471 acres). At present SORESOU 
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operates no producing mines, but is said to 
have conducted considerable exploration and 
research. The firm would welcome any 
offers of United States participation in de- 
veloping the mines, whether for machinery, 
technical assistance, or financial aid. 

A set of brochures describing the holdings 
(in French) is available on a loan basis from 
the Commercial Intelligence Division, U. S. 
Department of Commerce, Washington 25, 
D. C. Further details may be obtained by 
corresponding with Gaston Gabison, Execu- 
tive Director, SORESOU, 1 Rue Es Sadikia, 
Tunis, Tunisia. 
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Prepared in the Commercial Intelligence 
Division, Office of International Trade 


Netherlands Textile Firm 
Invites U. S. Capital 


Financial participation by a United States 
manufacturer or financier is sought by a 
Netherlands firm for the purpose of estab- 
lishing a cotton-yarn spinning mill in the 
Netherlands. 

The inquirer—N. V. Handelsonderneming 
Frans Beeren & Zonen—is stated to be the 
export section of N. V. Tricotagefabrieken 
v/h Frans Beeren & Zonen, a large manu- 
facturer of rayon and cotton knit goods with 
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Editor’s Note 


The firms and individuals listed herewith have recently expressed their interest in 
buying or selling in the United States, or in the representation of United States firms. 
Most of these trade opportunities have been reported by American Foreign Service 
Officers abroad, following requests by local firms for assistance in locating American 
trade contacts. Interested United States firms should correspond directly with the 
firms listed concerning any projected business arrangements. In specific instances, 
and as noted in individual listings, supplementary data, such as trade literature, 
photographs, price information, or samples are available from the Commercial Intel- 
ligence Division, U. S. Department of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

While every effort is made to include only firms or individuals of good repute, the 
Department of Commerce cannot assume any responsibility for any transactions 
undertaken with these firms. The usual precautions should be taken in all cases, 
and all transactions are subject to prevailing laws and regulations in this country 


World Trade Directory Reports are available to qualified United States firms on the 


firms listed herein, and may be obtained upon request from the Commercial Intel- 
ligence Division of the Department of Commerce or through the Field Offices listed 
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three mills in southern Holland. In these 
mills fabrics are spun, dyed, and printed, 
and underwear, sport goods, bathing suits, 
and similar articles are manufactured. 
Thus, the firm’s production process is com- 
plete except for the spinning of the yarn, 
for which it is largely dependent on foreign 
sources. Establishment of the cotton-yarn 
spinning mill would make the company in- 
dependent as regards yarn supply. 

Erection of the building and purchase 
of necessary machinery according to initial 
estimates, would require an outlay of about 
$2,630,000. The company’s yarn consump- 
tion would be approximately 150 metric tons 
per month, or 1,800 metric tons per year. 

Interested parties are invited to correspond 
with N. V. Handelsonderneming Frans Beeren 
& Zonen, 18 Anna Paulownastraat, The 
Hague, Netherlands. 


Development of Ore Deposits 
Planned in South Africa 


Offers of private United States capital are 
invited by a South African timber merchant 
for the exploitation and development of cer- 
tain mining deposits. According to the in- 
quirer, T. Corrigall, he has mining rights for 
ilmenite deposits located a few miles north 
and south of Port Edward, Natal (about 125 
miles south of Durban); and he states that 
ore samples analyzed at the University of 
Natal indicate a high percentage of tita- 
nium. 

Mr. Corrigall also reportedly owns mining 
rights for graphite ore in the Kokstad area. 

If the deposits can be developed, Mr. Cor- 
rigal states that he is particularly interested 
in exporting titanium and graphite to the 
United States. 

Interested parties are invited to commu- 
nicate with T. Corrigall, Kokstad, East 
Griqualand, Cape Province, South Africa. 


Highway Construction 
Equipment for Spain 


The Spanish Ministry of Public Works is 
reportedly interested in obtaining new or 
used machinery and equipment for Spanish 
contractors to be used in the construction of 
highways in Spain. 

Requirements, together with approximate 
dollar amounts which will be requested from 
the Spanish authorities for their purchase or 
temporary importation into Spain, are listed 
below: 


Dollar value 
Item Cuantity (f.0.b. Span- 

ish port) 
Five-ton trucks __. 30 150, 000 
Air compressors ; 15 75, 000 
Tractors i) 135, 000 
Tandem road rollers 2 12, 500 
Automobile sprinklers i) 36, 000 
Bulldozers 5 122, 500 
Excavators-levelers 5 45, 000 
Road scrapers 3 25, 500 
Crushers 2 45, 000 
Asphalt heater... | 1, 500 


The Director General of Highways states 
that he hopes to obtain the necessary dollar 
exchange for the Spanish contractors. How- 
ever, should dollars not be made available for 
these imports, he would like to negotiate an 
arrangement with United States firms who 
would be willing to ship the equipment .-to 
Spain as an investment, for eventual con- 
version into dollars if and when the exchange 
situation improves. 

Interested United States contractors, man- 
ufacturers, and suppliers may write to Sr. 
Don Ramon Casso, President de la Agrupa- 
cion de Contratistas de Obras Publicas Es- 
pafiolas, Concepcion Arenal 3, Madrid, Spain. 


Italian Plants Offered 
For U. S. Production 


Four Italian manufacturers have reported 
the availability of surplus plant facilities 
which might be utilized for production un- 
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New Booklet Available on 


Trade With Turkey 


\ booklet entitled “Doing Business 
With Turkey,” which was prepared by 
the Turkish Information Office, is avail- 
able free of charge from that office lo- 
cated at 444 E. Fifty-second Street, New 
York 22, N. Y. It contains general in- 
formation and data on trade with 


Turkey. 











der contract or other suitable arrangement 
for United States manufacturers. These 
firms are as follows: 

1. Societa per Azioni A. Rejna, Via Amedei 
7, Milan, manufacturer of industrial springs. 

2. SIDEROTERMICA, s. p. a., Industria 
Generale Saldatura Autogena, Pi: 2za Franco 
Martelli 3/5, Milan, manufacturer of arc 
welding electrodes. (A set of this firm’s 
catalogs (in Italian) is available on a loan 
basis from the Commercial Intelligence Divi- 
sion, U. S. Department of Commerce, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C.) 

3. Saldatura Elettrica Fusarc, s. p. a., Viale 
Monza 274, Milan, manufacturer of arc weld- 
ing electrodes. 

4. Societa Metallurgica Minotti, Via Tara- 
melli 58, Milan, producer of nonferrous 
metals. 

Interested parties may write direct to the 
above firms for further information concern- 
ing available capacities. 


Patrol Craft Needed by 
Thai Police Department 


Quotations on two vessels suitable for 
coastal patrol are invited by the Police De- 
partment of Thailand, which states that it 
is interested in one craft similar to the motor 
torpedo boat with Diesel engines and one 
similar to the Navy PC boat or the Coast 
Guard WSC. General specifications are as 
follows: 


1. Length 65 to 80 feet. 
Speed 20 to 25 knots. 
Engines Diesel (over 1,000 hp 
Hull, deck, and superstructure to be made of galvan- 

ized steel or light alloy. 

2. Length 115 to 125 feet. 
Speed 16 to 20 knots 
Displacement Approximately 200 tons 
Engines (2) Diesel (800 hp.). 


Hull, deck, and superstructure to be made of galvan- 
ized steel or light alloy. 


Both ‘craft are to be completely equipped 
with radio and radar gear and depth-record- 
ing devices if available; and the accessories 
and equipment should be suitable for ocean- 
going, as well as for use in tropic waters. 

Offers would be considered for surplus 
U. S. Navy or Coast Guard craft, as well as 
for new vessels. 

Quotations may be addressed to the Com- 
mercial Attaché of the U. S. Embassy, Bang- 
kok, Thailand, for transmittal to the Police 
Department. 


Indian Government Plans 
List of U. S. Importers 


In an effort to develop closer business re- 
lations between Indian and United States 
firms, the Indian Consulate General in New 
York City contemplates the compilation of 
a list of actual or potential United States 
importers of Indian commodities and prod- 
ucts, which will provide Indian exporters 
with a guide to suitable contacts. 

United States firms wishing to be included 
in this list are invited to communicate with 
the Commercial Division, Consulate General 
of India, 3 East Sixty-fourth Street, New 
York 21, N. Y., giving the following details: 
(1) Name and address, (2) commodities 
which firm has been importing or desires to 





import from India, (3) whether rated in 
Dun & Bradstreet’s commercial directory, 
(4) bank references, and (5) whether similar 
information has previously been provided 
to the Consulate General, and if so, when. 


Greek Society Wishes to 
Buy Surplus Fuel Cans 


Price quotations on approximately 1,000 
army surplus 5-gallon fuel cans (commonly 
known as jerry cans) are desired by a private 
philanthropic society in Greece, which is 
engaged in the reforestation of Mount Hy- 
mettus, near Athens. The cans are to be 
used to carry water to irrigate the trans- 
planted seedling trees during their first year 
of growth, and need not, therefore, be in 
first-class condition or have pouring spouts. 

Suppliers interested in following up this 
inquiry may send offers, indicating quantity 
available, average condition, and price c. i. f. 
Piraeus, to the Counselor for Economic Af- 
fairs, U. S. Embassy, Athens, Greece, for 
transmittal to the society. It is understood 
that payment would be by irrevocable letter 
of credit. 


British Visitor Here To 
Market Turtle Soup 


W. G. Mitchell, on behalf of the Colonial 
Development Corporation of London, Eng- 
land, is visiting the United States for a few 
weeks for the purpose of establishing a sales 
organization to market real turtle soup. 

The soup is canned at the Grand Cayman 
Cannery, which is operated by the Colonial 
Development Corp. (an official organization 
established to promote the welfare and trade 
of British colonies), and this marketing ven- 
ture is being undertaken with a view to 
assisting the turtle-fishing industry. 

Mr. Mitchell’s itinerary includes New York 
City, Hartford, Boston, Philadelphia, Balti- 
more, and Washington. Correspondence may 
be addressed to him c/o Anthony Gibbs & Co., 
Inc., 61 Broadway. New York, N. Y 


Belgian Machine Tool 
Group To Visit U. S. 


The director and three members of the 
Federation of Metal Fabricators of Belgium 
(SYCOMON—Syndicat des Constructeurs 
Belges de Machines-Outils pour le travail 
des Métaux) will be in the United States 
during March to attend the Ninth Biennial 
ASTE Industrial Exposition in Chicago, 
March 17-21. Machines will be displayed 
at the stands of United States agents of 
Belgian manufacturers, and the Federation 
itself will maintain an information booth at 
the exposition. 

The delegates are as follows: Franz Wolff- 
Cammaerts, director of the Federation; Jean 
Dutrannoit, manager of the firm Ateliers 
Dutrannoit; Emile Deletaille, general man- 
ager of the firm S. A. Mondiale; and Pol 
Raskin, manager of the firm S. A. Ateliers H. 
Raskin. 

They will arrive in the United States a 
few days before the opening of the exhibition, 
remaining until the end of the month. They 
can be reached through Leon Rucquoi, 30 
Rockefeller Plaza, Room 3417, New York 29, 
N. Y., except during the exposition, when 
they will stay at the Conrad Hilton Hotel 
in Chicago. 


Spain Plans Dollar 
Export Promotion 


Emilio de Motta, representing the Spanish 
Ministry of Commerce, has recently arrived 
in the United States for the purpose of 
studying the possibility of increasing Spain’s 
trade with the United States. An order of 
January 12, 1952, provides for the estab- 
lishment of the Foreign Markets Services 
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in the Ministry of Commerce, which will 
assume the responsibility for carrying out 
the program. 

Mr. de Motta will be located in New York 
City for the next several months where his 
address is “% Spanish Consulate, 515 Madison 
Avenue, New York 22, New York. He plans 
to visit San Francisco, Chicago, and other 
cities in the near future. 


Brazil in Market 
for Steel Tubing 


The Brazilian Ministry of War invites 
quotations, f. a. s. New York, for the supply 
of 3,600 kilograms of seamless steel tubing. 
This tubing is to be used for making rockets 
of 2.36 inches, and must be able to with- 
stand 1,500 kg./cm.* atmospheric pressure. 

Further specifications may be obtained 
from the Brazilian Military Commission, 2134 
Leroy Place, NW., Washington 8, D. C., to 
which office quotations should be directed. 


Swedish Visitor Wishes 
To Study Joinery 


A representative of the Swedish Woodwork 
Export Association (Svenska Snickerifabri- 
kanternas Export Foérening), J. Paul Johans- 
son, is visiting the United States for about a 
month for the purpose of exchanging tech- 
nical information with United States manu- 
facturers, as regards the production of join- 
ery. 

Mr. Johansson will visit New York City, 
Chicago, Rockford (Ill.), Madison (Wis.), 
Minneapolis, Seattle, San Francisco, and Los 
Angeles. Correspondence may be addressed 
to him c/o The Swedish Chamber of Com- 
merce of the U.S. A., 630 Fifth Avenue, New 
York, N. Y. 


Problems of Wholesale Trade 
Interest Swedish Visitor 


Tore Gunnar Sergenius, a representative of 
the Federation of Swedish Wholesale Mer- 
chants and Importers (Sveriges Grossist- 
forbund), in Stockholm, is visiting the 
United States for the purpose of studying 
distribution and organization problems, 
market analysis, public relations, and other 
similar matters pertaining to wholesale 
trade in this country. 

Mr. Sergenius’ itinerary includes New York 
City, Washington, and Chicago. Firms and 
organizations desiring to communicate with 
him may address him c/o the Swedish Em- 
bassy, 2249 R Street, NW., Washington, D. C. 


Import Trade Opportunity 
Withdrawn 


Please Note. Import Trade Opportunity 
No. 47, published in the January 28, 1952, is- 
sue of FoREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY, On be- 
half of Metallpapier-Bronzefarben-Blattmet- 
allwerke A. G., 31 Elsenheimer Strasse, 
Munich, Germany, has been withdrawn. 


Licensing Opportunities 


1. Austria—Vereinigte Wiener Metall- 
werke A. G. (manufacturer of metal castings, 
bronze forgings, bearing metal, solder, met- 
alware, and bushings), 12-14 Roterstrasse, 
Vienna XVI, is interested in being licensed 
by United States firms with their patents, 
processes, and techniques, for the produc- 
tion of compound casting between alumi- 
num and iron. Firm considers that this 
product offers many advantages, particularly 
in the manufacture of casts for the con- 
struction of motors and engines. 

2. Belgium—Chantiers Navals de Nameche, 
Société Coopérative (shipbuilding and re- 
pair), Naméche, is interested in obtaining, 
under a licensing arrangement, United 
States capital, machinery, equipment, and 
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services. Firm states it is engaged in the 
construction and repair of coastal and river 
ships, barges, tugs, dredgers, etc., and at 
present is working at only 30 percent of ca- 
pacity. 

3. Belgium—aAteliers J. Hanrez (manu- 
facturer of equipment for industrial heating, 
mines, and quurries; general mechanical and 
precision equipment; installations for man- 
ufacture of glassware and ceramics), Mon- 
ceau sur Sambre, is interested in being li- 
censed by a United States firm to manufac- 
ture in Belgium machinery or machine parts 
according to United States specifications. 


4. Belgium—Etablissements Selecta (man- 
ufacturer of bicycle accessories), 1 Rue 
Saint-Martin, Huy, is interested in being li- 
censed by a United States firm for the manu- 
facture and distribution in Belgium, as well 
as other European countries, of motorcycle 
accessories and other allied products. 

5. Denmark—Glent & Co. A/S (manufac- 
turer of ventilating and air-conditioning 
equipment, drying plants, and water-purifi- 
cation plants), Wster Segade 32, Copenhagen 
K, is interested in being licensed by a United 
States firm to manufacture in Denmark 
high-efficiency fans (low, middle, and high 
pressure, centrifugal, and axial fans), air 
washers and humidifiers, air filters, and 
other equipment for air conditioning plants. 
Firm would also like to obtain new methods, 
techniques, and processes, for water purifica- 
tion, and to be informed of new materials 
being used in the United States. Firm 
states at present it is making a natural zeo- 
lite, but would be interested in changing to 
production of synthetic zeolite. 

Current World Trade Directory Report be- 
ing prepared. 

6. Denmark—A/S Medicinalco (manufac- 
turer of pharmaceutical products, paints, 
and varnishes), 37 Prags Boulevard, Copen- 
hagen S., is interested in being licensed by 
United States firms with their patents, proc- 
esses, and techniques, for the manufacture 
and distribution in Scandinavian countries 
of new pharmaceutical specialties, as well as 
paints, varnishes, and chemicals. Firm states 
that it sells to retail and wholesale druggists 
in the Scandinavian countries, and exports 
to Turkey, Egypt, Belgium, and other Euro- 
pean countries. 

7. France—Société des Forges et Laminoirs 
du Bourget et de Bretagne (manufacturer of 
iron and steel products, such as horseshoes, 
agricultural machines, and steel structures), 
18 rue de la Pepiniere, Paris 8éme, wishes to 
obtain license from a United States firm for 
the manufacture of agricultural equipment 
or steel products. Firm states it intends to 
expand its iron and steel production at one 
of its three factories by building a blooming 
mill. automatic rolling mill, and a second 
Martin steel furnace. 

8. France——Etablissements Keller-Dorian 
Gravure S.a.r. L. (manufacturer of all kinds 
of steel and copper engravings for printing 
cloth and paper, and machine tools and 
equipment for the textile industry), 40 rue 
Daguerre, Mylhouse (Haut-Rhin), is inter- 
ested in being licensed by a United States 
firm with its patents, processes, and tech- 
niques, for the manufacture of medium-size 
machinery in France. 

9. France—La Durollienne (manufacturer 
of cutlery), La Monnerie (Puy de Dome), 
wishes to be licensed by a United States firm 
for the manufacture and distribution of 
special cutlery items, regular cutlery made 
according to new processes, or metal or plas- 
tie articles for hardware and household use. 

Current World Trade Directory Report be- 
ing prepared. 

10. France—Les Moulages du Sud-Ouest 
(manufacturer of plastic articles, such as 
bottle stoppers and automatic hair brushes), 
Courbiac-Saintes (Charente-Maritimes), is 
interested in a two-way licensing arrange- 
ment, specifically: (1) French firm to obtain 
United States patents, processes, equipment, 
machines, and raw materials for the manu- 
facture of plastics; (2) United States firm 





to manufacture French firm’s items on a 
royalty basis. 

11. France—Société Nouvelle d’Exploita- 
tion des Laboratoires Aron (manufacturer of 
chemicals and pharmaceuticals, particularly 
those having therapeutic value), 118 Rue 
Carnot, Boite Postale 38, Suresnes (Seine), 
is interested in a two-way licensing ar- 
rangement, specifically: (1) French firm to 
obtain United States license for the manu- 
facture in France of new chemicals for 
pharmaceutical use or new uses for existing 
pharmaceuticals; (2) United States company 
to use French firm’s patents, processes, tech- 
niques, and formulas for the manufacture of 
the latter’s specialties in the United States. 

12. France—Société Parisienne de Mécani- 
que de Précision (manufacturer of type 
molds for typesetting machines and punches, 
and molds adaptable to monotype typeset- 
ters), 10 rue Vicq d'Azur, Paris 10, offers its 
patents, processes, techniques, and machin- 
ery, for the manufacture in the United States 
of type molds. 

13. France—Adolphe Pujes  Extincteurs 
“Unic”’ (manufacturer of fire extinguishers), 
121 Rue Felix Pyat, Marseille (Bouches-du- 
Rhone), is interested in a two-way licensing 
arrangement, specifically: (1) French firm to 
obtain United States patents, processes, tech- 
niques, and know-how in order to expand 
present production; (2) United States com- 
pany to use French firm’s patents and proc- 
esses for the manufacture of the latter’s 
products in the United States. Firm states 
it manufactures the following types of fire- 
fighting equipment: Flake-type extinguishers 
designed especially for fighting electrical 
fires; extinguishers projecting a fireproofing 
liquid recommended against paper and wood 
fires; foam extinguishers for oil, gasoline, and 
other highly inflammable hydrocarbons; car 
and truck extinguishers. It also maintains 
it has a complete line of portable or wheeled 
containers varying in size from 3 to 200 
quarts. In addition, firm states it has a fire- 
proofing department specializing in methods 
rendering noninflammable such materials as 
woodwork, carpets, and mattresses, for ship- 
ping companies and railroads. 

Current World Trade Directory Report be- 
ing prepared. 

14. France—Société des Etablissements 
Utard (manufacturer of molding machines 
and foundry equipment, such as pulverizers, 
mixers, separators, sifters, automatic and 
semiautomatic sandblasters, conveyors, 
drums, compressed air and sand removers, 
and melting equipment), Longeville en Bar- 
rois (Meuse), is interested in being licensed 
by a United States firm for the manufacture 
and sale of all equipment used in cast metal, 
bronze, and steel foundries, as well as similar 
items. 

Current World Trade Directory Report be- 
ing prepared. 

15. Germany—F. A. Woehler & Co. K. G. 
Optische Fabrik (manufacturer of optical 
instruments and polarizing materials) , Wein- 
bergweg 1, Saarbrucken, Saar, is interested in 
being licensed by a United States firm for 
the manufacture and distribution of polaroid 
filters in the France-Saar area, Belgium, the 
Netherlands, Luxembourg, and Spain, as well 
as other European countries. 

16. Italy—Fratelli Audino & Campasso 
(manufacturer of household mechanical 
equipment and noodle machines), Via Bor- 
gomanero 61, Turin, wishes to obtain United 
States patents and techniques for the pro- 
duction in Italy of pressure cookers, medium 
and small household washing machines, and 
household refrigerators. 

17. Italy—Balma, Capoduri & C. (manufac- 
turer of office equipment, stapling machines, 
staples, metal card index, and punches), 3, 
Viale Umberto, Voghera, is interested in ob- 
taining United States patents and equipment 
for the production in Italy of a modern, 
rapid, staple-making machine. 

18. Italy—Bruto Carpigiani S. r. 1. (manu- 
facturer of ice-cream freezers and mixers, and 
high-pressure gas valves), Via Cairoli 14, 
Bologna, is interested in a two-way licensing 
arrangement, specifically: (1) Italian firm 
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to obtain United States patents for the man- 
ufacture and distribution in Italy of ice- 
cream freezers; (2) United States company 
to use Italian firm’s patents, processes, and 
techniques, for the manufacture of auto- 
matic ice-cream freezers. Firm states its 
freezer has the following advantages: A con- 
tinuous motion rotary slicker dips in the 
freezing can continuously; because of the 
efficient use of ball bearings this machine 
can work for long periods of time without 
lubrication, and, as all parts are in a crank 
case, Oil grease and other extraneous sub- 
stances do not fall into the ice cream; the 
freezer is simple and sturdy, and does not 
require special upkeep, and produces large 
quantities of excellent ice cream. 

19. Italy—G. Frisoni & E. Torresan-Cos- 
truzioni Elettromeccaniche (manufacturer 
of headlights and other electrical equip- 
ment for vehicles, bicycles and motorcycles, 
55, Via Nino Locarno, Verghera, (Varese), 
is interested in obtaining United States pat- 
ents, techniques, machinery, and equipment, 
for the manufacture in Italy of headlights, 
lamps, and lighting equipment, for cars and 
motorcycles. 

20. Italy—“ILVA,” Alti Forni e Acciaierie 
d'Italia, Soc. per Azioni (manufacturer of 
steel products, refractory materials, and ce- 
ment), 4 Via Corsica, Genoa, is interested in 
obtaining, under licensing arrangement, 
United States patents, techniques, machin- 
ery, and equipment, for the manufacture of 
iron and steel products. Firm states it would 
consider the investment of United States 
capital, and possibly the organization of a 
new company under a partnership arrange- 
ment. 

Current World Trade Directory Report be- 
ing prepared. 

21. Italy—Bartolomeo Lo Cicero (manu- 
facturer of ground sumac, exporter of leaf 
and ground sumac), 9 Via Sammuzzo, Pa- 
lermo, is interested in obtaining, under a 
licensing arrangement, United States pat- 
ents, processes, and techniques for the pro- 
duction in Italy of sumac tanning extracts. 

22. Italy—Bartolomeo Mossano (manufac- 
turer of pressed wood articles), 50 Corso 
Svizzera, Turin, wishes to license United 
States companies with its patents, processes, 
and techniques, for the manufacture in the 
United States of pressed wood articles, such 
as toilet seats, floor tiles. theater chairs, and 
radio cabinets. 

23. Italy—Ottico Meccanica Italiana & Ri- 
levamenti Aerofotogrammetrici S. p. A. 
(Manufacturer of precision mechanisms and 
optical products), Valco S. Paolo, Rome, 
wishes to license United States firms with its 
patents, processes, techniques, and blue- 
prints for the manufacture in the United 
States of its patented topographic gonio- 
metric table for numerical or graphic sur- 
veys for civilian and military uses. Firm 
states the topographic goniometric table is 
composed of a goniometer, a goniograph, and 
other measuring instruments. 

24. Italy—Pons & Cantamessa S. p. A 
(manufacturer of machine tools and circu- 
lar saws), Corso Racconigi 208, Turin, is in- 
terested in cbtaining United States patents 
and processes for the production in Italy of 
high-quality machine tools. 

25. Italy—“*ZUDER” (manufacturer of X- 
ray equipment), 9 Corso Torino, Genoa, is 
interested in licensing a United States firm 
with its patents, processes, and techniques, 
for the production and distribution in the 
United States of X-ray equipment. Firm 
states it has a new patent on apparatus 
which not only permits the X-raying of the 
subject from the side and front or back, 
but also gives a horizontal third dimensional 
cross-sectional view of the patient. 

Current World Trade Directory Report be- 
ing prepared. 

26. Netherlands—N. V. Chemische Fabriek 
v/h Dr. A. Haagen (manufacturer of chemi- 
cal pigments for the paint, enamel, printing 
ink, lincleum, paper, and tin-plate indus- 
tries), 10 Molenweg, Roermond, is interested 
in obtaining United States patents, proc- 
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esses, and formulae, especially for velvetized 
nonbronzing blues and Chinese blues, and 
in the process applicable to the so-called 
“coating of pigments’’. 

27. Netherlands—N. V. Hollandsche Knoop- 
enfabriek (manufacturer of buttons), 
Spakenburg, wishes to be licensed by a 
United States company with its patents, proc- 
esses, techniques, and machinery, for the 
manufacture in the Netherlands of buttons 
made of plastic or resins. 

Current World Trade Directory Report be- 
ing prepared. 

28. Netherlands—Iduna Corset Industrie 
N. V. (manufacturer of corsets and bras- 
sieres), Uden, is interested in obtaining 
United States patents, designs, and services, 
for the production in the Netherlands of 
United States brassieres and corsets. 

29. Netherlands—A. H. Korthof (manufac- 
turer of industrial and other thermometers, 
instruments, and apparatus, for the sugar- 
cane industry), 7 Amsteldijk, Amster- 
dam-Z., is interested in entering into a 
licensing arrangement with a United States 
company for the manufacture or assembly 
in The Netherlands of water stills for the 
military forces, and small metal items weigh- 
ing less than 5 pounds, for which its plant 
facilities are suitable or adaptable. 

30. Netherlands—Wifra-Sport N. V. (man- 
ufacturer of sport articles), 1 Vijverhofstraat, 
Rotterdam-C., wishes to license a United 
States firm to manufacture in the United 
States its improved racket press. Firm states 
that by a simplified and time-saving device 
the winged nuts to press the racket have 
been eliminated. 

31. Scotland—Messrs. Thermotank Ltd. 
(manufacturer of air conditioning, heating, 
and ventilating equipment), 150 Helen 
Street, Govan, Glasgow, S. W. 1., is interested 
in obtaining United States patents, proc- 
esses, and techniques, for air-filtering equip- 
ment, the manufacture of sheet metal, 
and light to medium engineering work. 

32. Sweden—AB Svenska Skolastfabriken 
(manufacturer of wooden and aluminum 
shoe lasts), Jarrestad, is interested in a 
two-way licensing arrangement, specifically: 
(1) Swedish firm to obtain United States 
patents and processes for the production of 
machinery for “molded rubber footwear” 
such as has been developed in the United 
States during recent years. Firm states the 
molds should be with “air bags” for welling- 
ton boots, rubber shoes, and tennis shoes. 
(2) United States company to use Swedish 
firm’s patents for manufacturing wooden 
lasts. 

23. Sweden—AB Sydferniss (Sydsvenska 
Farg-och Fernissfabriken), (manufacturer 
of paints and varnishes), Box 3, 86 Karl 
Krooksgatan, Halsingborg, wishes to be li- 
censed by United States firms with their 
patents, processes, and techniques, for the 
manufacture in Sweden of products in the 
paint and similar industries. 

Current World Trade Directory Report 
being prepared. 


Import Opportunities 


34. Belgium—Louis Michel Claes (exporter 
and sales agent of alcoholic beverages), 14 
rue des Archers, Koekelberg, Brussels, has 
bottled whisky for export, in 1,000-case lots 
per shipment. Correspondence in French 
preferred. 

35. Denmark—Max Michaelsen A/S (ex- 
port merchant), Vester Voldgade 83, Copen- 
hagen V, seeks United States market and 
agent for braided-straw articles, such as 
wastepaper baskets, flower-pot holders, tea 
cosies, and embroidery baskets. Representa- 
tive samples of the above products will be 
exhibited at the International Trade Mart 
in New Orleans, March 13 to 21, 1952. In- 
terested United States firms in other areas 
may obtain the samples on a loan basis after 
April 1 from the Commercial Intelligence 
Division, U. S. Department of Commerce, 
Washington 25, D. C. In the meantime, 





price information is available on request 
from this office. 

36. England—Celluware Ltd. (manufac- 
turer), Fourth Avenue, Team Valley Trading 
Estate, Gateshead-on-Tyne 11, Co. Durham, 
wishes to export and seeks agents for “‘Cellu- 
ware” table mats, picture place mats, trays 
coasters, and wall plaques, in various ma- 
terials, such as pulpboard and _ plywood, 
which form a frame for well-known English 
or Scottish scenes. Also, firm offers “Pim- 
pernel’”’ place mats (in sets), pictorial trays, 
and religious plaques, with inlaid marquetry 
effect and borders. Above products are said 
to be heat-, liquor-, and warp-proof, cork- 
backed, and easily cleaned by wiping. Firm 
also offers to manufacture tourist or novelty 
lines according to customer’s specifications 
and prints. Samples of table mats and price 
information may be obtained on a loan basis 
from this office. Firms in the New Orleans 
area are invited to inspect representative 
samples at the International Trade Mart 
Exhibit, March 13 to 21, 1952. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 

37. England —International Engineering 
Concessionaires Ltd. (exporter, wholesaler, 
sales agent), 192 Sloane Street, London S. W. 
1, offers to export bearings, including parallel 
roller, angular contact, and high precision. 
Further information may be obtained on 
request. 

38. France—Pierre Gueriton (manufac- 
turer and exporter of cutlery), 18 rue Gam- 
betta, Thiers, Puy-de-Dome, wishes to export 
and seeks agent for high-quality cutlery, 
such as razors and pocket and table Knives, 
quantity according toorder. Inspection may 
be made at Thiers only. Firm requests that 
all packing and labeling instructions accom- 
pany orders. Correspondence in French 
preferred. 

29. France—Etablissesments ‘Le Girondin” 
(G. Maleyre & Cie.) (manufacturer, whole- 
saler, exporter), 114 Rue Malbec, Bordeaux, 
Gironde, offers for direct sale and throvgh 
agent good-quality, low-priced “ADDIATOR” 
calculating machines, desk and _ pocket 
models, size 170 x 105 mm., weight 210 grams. 
Machines are hand-operated with slides for 
addition and subtraction (simultaneously or 
separately), multiplication, and _ division. 
Correspondence in French preferred. One 
pamphlet only (in French) may be obtained 
on a loan basis. 

40. France—Lichtwitz & Cie. Wholesaler 
and exporter of all kinds of canned goods, 
dried fruits, vanilla beans, cognac brandy), 
43 Allées de Chartres, Bordeaux, Gironde, 
wishes to export and seeks regional agents 
(excluding California) for good to superior 
quality vanilla beans, packed in 8-kilogram 
(17.7-pound) tin cans net, 6 cans to a case. 
Inspection available in Bordeaux, France, or 
in the United States at buyer’s expense. 

41. Germany—Bruno Bock, chemische Fa- 
brik (manufacturer of basic chemicals), 85 
Muehlenhagen, Hamburg 28, offers on an out- 
right sale basis 1,000 pounds monthly of 
hexylresorcinol (white crystals), graded ac- 
cording to U.S. P. XIII, packed in 100-pound 
boxes. Price quotation c. i. f. New York may 
be obtained on request. 

42. Germany—Juenger & Gebhardt A. G. 
(manufacturer of perfumes and cosmetic 
products), 193 Vogelsnagerstrasse, Koeln- 
Ehrenfeld, seeks United States market for 
perfumes and fine toilet soaps, quantity ac- 
cording to order. Price-list catalog and rep- 
resentative samples available on a loan basis. 

43. Germany—Koga Pracisions-Werkzeug- 
bau Koch & Gaumert (manufacturer of mul- 
tiple drill heads with spindles, precision 
squares, gages, and devices) , Knobelsdorffstr. 
42, Berlin-Charlottenburg 5, wishes to export 
and seeks agent for good-quality precision 
squares, in sets consisting of three standard 
sizes of 35 mm., 55 mm., and 110 mm., and 
multiple drill heads with fixed and adjustable 
spindles for diameters of bores ranging from 
1 mm. to 25 mm. Inspection available by 
the Wirtschaftsverband Eisen-Maschinen- u. 
Apparatebau (Association of Iron, Machine 
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& Precision Tool Manufacturers), Kurfuers- 
tendamm 57-58, Berlin W 15, at buyer’s ex- 
pense; in event of adequate firm order, at 
seller’s expense. Illustrated literature (in 
German and English) obtainable on a loan 
basis. Please indicate commodity for which 
loan material is desired. 

44. Germany—Gustav Koertel (manufac- 
turer of linen buttons), Lauenbrueck, Bez. 
Bremen, desires to export and seeks agent 
for high-quality five-hole linen buttons, 
quantity according to order. Correspond- 
ence in German preferred. 

45. Germany—August Kredt, Mechanische 
Weberei (manufacturer and exporter of arti- 
ficial silk lining), seeks United States market 
for rayon linings. Booklet of samples avail- 
able on a loan basis. 

46. Germany—Truetzschler & Co. (manu- 
facturer of textile machines), 82-92 Duven- 
strasse, Rheydt-Odenkirchen, offers to export 
and seeks agent for bale opening and clean- 
ing machines, suitable for treating fibrous 
materials. Illustrated literature may be 
obtained on a loan basis. 

47. Italy—Fratelli Battistini (manufac- 
turer), Via Paradiso 1, Forli, seeks United 
States market and agent for leaher and rub- 
ber shoes and felt slippers with rubber soles. 
Shipping instructions requested. Corre- 
spondence in Italian preferred. 

48. Italy—I. L. A. s. r. 1. (Industria Lavora- 
zione Ardesie), (manufacturer, exporter) , 33a 
Via Balbi, Genoa, offers on an outright sale 
basis, in monthly quantities as specified, 
20,000 square feet of unframed and 300 cases 
of framed school slates, panels, blackboards, 
slate pencils, and bulletin boards. Instruc- 
tions as to packing, shipping, and United 
States import regulations requested by firm. 

49. Italy—Enrico Pandolfini (manufac- 
turer of marble works), Pietrasanta, Province 
of Lucca, offers to export and seeks agent for 
marble (laminated and solid), used for tops, 
altars, communion rails, baptismal fonts, 
sanctuary floors, columns, and statues. 

50. Italy—Ferdinando Riffeser (manufac- 
turer), Selva Val Garden (Bolzano), desires 
to contact importers or distributors of Italian 
wood carvings, novelties, religious articles, 
gifts, and souvenirs. Price list and illus- 
trated catalog furnished by Italian firm on 
request. 

51. Japan—Koyo Seiko Kabushiki Kaisha 
(manufacturer), Takiyama Bldg., No. 5, 
Ginza-Nishi 6-chrome, Chuo-ku, Tokyo, of- 
fers either for direct sale or through agent 
(1) bearings, including ball, roller, cylind2r, 
and spherical types, graded according to SAE, 
JIS, SUJ; and (2) domestic sewing machines. 
Inspection will be made at firm’s own testing 
laboratory. However, facilities of the United 
States Consultants, Inc., Room 303 Mitsu- 
bishi Naka 8th Building, Marunouchi, Chi- 
yoda-ku, Tokyo; Far East Superintendence 
Co., Ltd., Rooms 205-6, Fukoku Building, 
Chiyoda-ku, Tokyo; and R. S. Del Pan Corp., 
P. O. Box 601, Tokyo, are available to U. S. 
importers at buyer’s expense. Illustrated 
literature available on a loan basis. Please 
specify item number when requesting loan 
material. 

52. Netherlands—N. V. Handelsondernem- 
ing Frans Beeren & Zonen (export mer- 
chant), 11/18 Anna Paulownastraat, The 
Hague, offers on an outright sale basis 
monthly quantities of 5,000 to 10,000 dczen 
pieces each of high-quality cotton and rayon 
knit goods, such as underwear, sport clothing, 
and bathing suits. 

53. Union of South Africa—H. Evelyn Gray 
(Mr.), Gartmore, Private Bag, Waschbank, 
Natal, offers for sale to zoological gardens 
the following animals: 4 wildebeests (wild 
cattle), 4 eland (large ox-like antelope), 2 
zebra, and 4 blesbok (a kind of antelope). 
These animals are said to have been raised 
from birth on private game reserve about 200 
miles from Durban, mixing freely with cattle 
and other farm animals raised by Mr. Gray on 
the same land. It is further reported that 
the animals are much tamer than those cap- 
tured while living in a wild state, as they are 
accustomed from birth to the sight of people. 
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These animals, when about a year old, are 
considered ready for shipment. Mr. Gray 
has a continuing supply of these animals in 
the following yearly quantities, all of which 
will be raised on his reserve: 10 wildebeests, 
2 or 3 elands, 2 or 3 zebras, and 10 blesbok. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 


Export Opportunities 


54. Belgium—Etablissements L. Goysens 
(importer, wholesaler, retailer), 53 rue Ste. 
Elisabeth, Antwerp, seeks purchase quota- 
tions and agency from manufacturers only 
of bearings (ball, roller, and tapered roller), 
plummer blocks, steel balls, and steel rollers. 
Firm requests samples. 

55. France—Etablissements Chanfrau 
(wholesaler and processor of rags, waste 
paper, scrap metals, feathers), 39 Quai du 
Foulon, Tarbes, Hautes-Pyrénées, wishes to 
purchase and seeks agency for good-quality 
washed and sterilized wiping rags and waste 
(new and reclaimed, white and colored, cot- 
ton, and other kinds), also o'd clothes. Cor- 
respondence in French preferred. 

56. Italy—International Commerce Co., 
Ltd. (importer, agent), 8 Via S. Lorenzo, 
Genoa, seeks purchase quotations and agency 
for automotive spare parts, such as motors 
and parts, brakes, magnetos, electric bat- 
teries, to an annual value of $30,000; photo- 
graphic and optical supplies and rhonoaranh 
records, to an annual value of $30.000 to 
$40,000: and domestic appliances, including 
refrigerators, washing machines, vacuum 
cleaners, floor polishers, air-conditioning ap- 
pliances, and radio and television sets. 
Quality inspection to be made by Italian 
firm’s New York forwarders or by “Sorvegli- 
anzi” before shinvment. 

57. Italy—Fratelli Romagnoli (wholesaler 
of radio and television parts), Via Sondrio 3, 
Milan, wishes to purchase radio and tele- 
vision parts. 

58. Netherlands—C. V. Kop & Co. (com- 
mission merchant), 8 J. M. Coenenstraat, 
Amsterdam, wishes to purchase and seeks 
agency for whole dried egg powder, packed 
in 175-pound. barrels net, quality to be certi- 
fied by the U. S. Department of Agriculture. 

59. Netherlands West Indies—Baardse 
Trading Co., Inc. (importer, wholesaler, and 
agent handling general merchandise), CWZ 
Bui'ding, Wilhelminaplein, Willemstad, Cu- 
racao, requests purchase quotations and 
seeks agency from canners of peach, pear, 
and apricot nectars, packed in cartons con- 
taining 48 12-ounce cans, 1,000 cartons of 
each kind per order. 

Current World Trade Directory Report be- 
ing prepared. 

60. Syria—Rodolnh Saede (importing dis- 
tributor and commission merchant) , Latakia, 
is in the market for one unit heater, with 
5-metric ton daily capvacity, for destroying 
pink boll worm without damaging the cotton 
seeds. 

Current World Trade Directory Report be- 
ing prepared. 

61. Thailand—Rotary Trading Co., Ltd. 
(importer, exporter, commission agent), 393 
Jawarad Road, Bangkok, requests price quo- 
tations and samole prints of colored pictures 
suitable for making calendars, approximately 
200,000 sheets. 





Agency Opportunities 


62. Belgian Congo—Grands Magasins du 
Pool, David & Sousas (potential retailer and 
wholesale importer and distributor of food- 
stuffs), Bolite Postale 199, Leopoldville, seeks 
agency for approximately 200 cases monthly 
of 12- and 5-pound tins of powered milk, 
either 26 or 28 percent butterfat. Corre- 
spondence in French or Portuguese preferred. 

63. Belgium—S. Koelman (importer, sales 
agent), 3, Gemeenteplein, Wolvertem, desires 
to represent in Belgium manufacturers of 
lanolin and animal greases, suitable for the 
preparation of cosmetics. 

€4. France—Le Centre Alimentair D’Impor- 
tation (wholesaler, sales agent), 56 Rue Eu- 


géne Leroy, Bordeaux, Gironde, wishes to ob- 
tain agency for good-quality canned 
foodstuffs, including meat, fish (excluding 
tuna and salmon), and fruits; and dried 
fruits. 

65. Germany—Warnholtz Gebrueder (im- 
porting distributor of coffee, cocoa, corn, sisal 
hemp), 1 Trostbruecke, Hamburg 11, seeks 
agency for all types of corn, quantity required 
dependent on import license. 

66. Netherlands—C. V. Kop & Co. (broker), 
8 J. M. Coenenstraat, Amsterdam, desires to 
obtain agency for first-quality canned fish, 
fruits, and juices, and dried semitropical 
fruits. 

67. Union of South Africa—R. Hirsch & Son 
(manufacturer’s representative), 605/606 
Hollandia House, 127 President Street (P. O. 
Box 3975), Johannesburg, is interested in 
contacting manufacturers only of teztiles, 
particularly shirtings ranging from very in- 
expensive striped cottons to better quality 
fine cotton, rayon, and nylon. 

68. Union of South Africa—Pinchen & 
Young (Pty.) Ltd. (importer, exporter, whole- 
saler, manufacturer, sales agent), P. O. Box 
13, Durban, wishes to act as exclusive sales 
agents for manufacturers of general hard- 
ware, textiles, fishing tackle, and sporting 
goods. 


Foreign Visitors 


69. Australia—Harold Linton Scott, repre- 
senting William Conolly Pty. Ltd. (exporter 
of flour; manufacturer of flour, stock, and 
poultry foods), Sloane Street, Goulburn, New 
South Wales, seeks technical information 
concerning the methods of manufacturing 
and packing stock and poultry foods. Sched- 
uled to arrive March 15, via Seattle, for a visit 
of approximately 3 months. United States 
addresses: c/o Australian Trade Commis- 
sioner, 440 Mongomery Street, San Francisco, 
Calif.; and 636 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
Itinerary: Seattle, Portland, San Francisco, 
Los Angeles, Orlando, Birmingham, St. Louis, 
Kansas City, New Orieans, Chicago, Detroit, 
New York, Boston, and Minneapolis. 

70. England—Peter Norman Barber, Ex- 
bury Estate, Woodside, Exbury (near South- 
ampton), is interested in rhododendrons, 
azaleas, and cymbidium orchids. Scheduled 
to arrive March 8, via New York, for a visit 
of about 9 weeks. United States address: 
c/o Baroness de Alphonse Rothschild, 998 
Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. Itinerary: 
New York (March 8-17); Pennsylvania 
(March 17-20); Virginia (March 21-26); 
Maryland and Washington (D. C.) (March 
26—-April 5); Los Angeles (April 6-9); San 
Francisco (April 10-13); Oregon (April 14— 
22); Washington (April 22-30); and Massa- 
chusetts, Connecticut, and New York (May 
4-14). 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 

71. England—J. Barrington, representing S. 
Taylor & Sons (manufacturer of leaded light 
and stained glass windows), Gorton Stained 
Glass Works, Bowling Road, Gorton, Man- 
chester 18, wishes to study the United States 
market for stained-glass windows and leaded 
lights. Scheduled to arrive March 20, via 
New York, for a visit of 3 months. United 
States address: c/o The Auditorium, Inde- 
pendence, Mo. Itinerary: Independence, Mo., 
and possibly Minneapolis and other cities. 

72. Germany—Gottfried Hentschel, chief 
engineer, representing Norddeutsche Mende- 
Rundfunk G.m.b.H., 39-45 Ludwigstrasse, 
Bremen-Hemelingen, is interested in visiting 
the television industry with a view to obtain- 
ing technical information for improving this 
industry in Germany. Scheduled to arrive 
March 8, via New York, for a visit of 1 month. 
United States address: c/o Mr. John W. 
Krumbiegel, Fostertown Road, R. F. D. 1, 
Newburgh, N. Y. Itinerary: New York, 
Newark, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Indianap- 
olis, Chicago, Milwaukee, Syracuse, and 
Boston. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 

(Continued on p. 25) 
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Australia 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


TRADE ARRANGEMENT WITH SWEDEN 
RENEWED 


In an Official press release dated January 
19, 1952, the Australian Minister for Com- 
merce and Agriculture stated that talks be- 
tween representatives of the governments of 
Sweden and Australia had resulted in re- 
newal of the trade arrangement between the 
two countries for a further period of 12 
months, ending December 31, 1952. 

Australian commodities to be exported to 
Sweden consist of copra, wheat, oats, maize, 
sorghum, barley, lead, and chromic acids 
and saits. Imports into Sweden of apples, 
pears, and canned fruits will be governed 
by global import quotas. Swedish exports to 
Australia will include timber, pulp, news- 
print, kraft paper, sulfite and tissue paper, 
and ball and roller bearings. 

The Minister stated that Australian ex- 
ports to Sweden had quadrupled since 1947-— 
48 (A£3,000,000 to A£12,000,0C0) and that im- 
ports were more than three times as great 
(A£5,000,000 to A£16,000,000). He welcomed 
the extension of the previous arrangement 
and hoped that the new arrangement would 
bring about mutually advantageous in- 
creases in trade between Australia and 
Sweden. 


Brazil 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


AGRICULTURAL AND MINING MACHINERY 
EXEMPT FROM IMPORT LICENSE 


The Export-Import Department of the 
Bank of Brazil, on January 25, 1952, issued a 
new list of machinery and equipment for the 
agricultural, mining, and metallurgical in- 
dustries, and insecticides, which supersedes, 
the list published on March 1, 1951, states a 
dispatch of January 29 from the U. S. 
Embassy in Rio de Janeiro. It is required 
that exchange certificates be obtained for 
license-exempt commodities. 

Copies of the list are being furnished all 
Field Offices of the Department of Com- 
merce. Information regarding specified com- 
modities may be obtained from any of those 
offices or from the American Republics 
Division, Office of International Trade, De- 
partment of Commerce, Washington 25, 
D. C. 


Canada 


RECENT ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENTS 


The Canadian economy in mid-February 
appeared to be in a seasonal period of rela- 
tive slackness, accentuated by dislocations 
resulting from the gradual increase in the 
demands of the defense program and the 
damper on consumer buying embodied in the 
Government’s credit control prcgram. As 
industrial production, retail sales, and em- 
ployment were abnormally high in the first 
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quarter of 1951, because of heavy forward 
buying in anticipation of shortages, higher 
taxes, and tighter credit restrictions, statis- 
tical comparison with that period is of 
questionable validity. However, retail sales 
and industrial activity, except in defense and 
defense-supporting industries, are substan- 
tially below the high 1951 levels, and un- 
employment has been considerably expanded. 

Activity in such fields as textiles, auto- 
mobiles, radios, furniture, washing ma- 
chines, and refrigerators continues to be 
marked by the slowness which character- 
ized the last half of 1951. Over-all unem- 
ployment, with particular emphasis on these 
fields, has increased sharply. Registrants 
for work at national employment offices in- 
creased by 85,000 in the 4 weeks ended 
January 17, and the total of 337,000 regis- 
tered on that date was 55,100 higher than 
on the same date of 1951. Increased immi- 
gration during the past year has been 2 
factor in the latter development. 


PRICE MOVEMENTS 


The spread betweeen retail and wholesale 
prices in Canada has continued to widen. 
The cost-of-living index increased by 0.2 
percent in December, reaching a level of 191.5 
(1935-39=100) on January 2. Although 
the index showed an increase of 11 percent 
during 1951, the rise in the last quarter 
of the year was small. The December rise 
was mainly due to fractional increases in 
meats, vegetables, and dairy products. 

The cost-of-living increase is in contrast 
to the softness of wholesale prices in recent 
months. Wholesale prices continued their 
downward movement during January, the 
index of industrial materials dropping from 
284.2 to 281.5, and farm products dropping 
from 262.1 to 255.5 (1935-39=—100). 

It seems highly probable that prices will 
not go much above their present levels in the 
next few months. The lower cost of im- 
ports resulting from the movement of the 
Canadian dollar to a par or near-par posi- 
tion with the United States dollar should 
find some reflection in lower Canadian 
prices. Livestock and livestock products 
are in heavy supply, and inventories of con- 
sumer goods are high. January and Feb- 
ruary sales were made at lower prices, in- 
cluding some price cutting on brand-name 
items. It is by no means clear, however, 
that the year-end legislative ban on retail 
price maintenance can be given the credit 
for the latter development, particularly in 
view of the bulging inventories. 


FINANCIAL DEVELOPMENTS 


The financial scene in January and early 
February was featured by the strength of 
the Canadian dollar, which reached a parity 
position with the United States dollar on 
January 22 for the first time since August 
1939. This development, which was the 
culmination of a rise extending over many 
months, resulted from the righting of the 
trade balance and a continued inflow of 
capital. 

The return to par, although generally 
gratifying and important price-wise, affected 
some elements adversely because of the dis- 
appearance of their export premium and 





the increased competition in imports. In 
the tourist trade the attraction of the cur- 
rency for visitors from the United States 
has been lessened; at the same time the 
attractions of foreign travel to Canadians 
have been increased 


AGRICULTURAL DEVELOPMENTS 


Western wheat growers were notified in 
January that they will receive a 20-cent-a- 
bushel increase in the initial price of their 
wheat as of February 1, bringing the Wheat 
Board payment price to C$1.60 per bushel. 
Adjustment payments to farmers who made 
deliveries prior to that date are expected to 
total about C$50,000,000. The increase re- 
flects the Wheat Board’s profits on sales. 
In an effort to prevent a serious deteriora- 
tion of the heavy supply of stored grain 
which was harvested in unfavorable weather, 
the Government has completed arrange- 
ments to ship large quantities of damp grain 
to the United States for drying and to im- 
port United States grain driers, complete 
with crews. 

The movement of the Canadian dollar to 
parity and the higher beef prices prevailing 
in Canada brought a halt to the southward 
shipment of cattle in January and stimu- 
lated a temporary flow of United States 
cattle to the Canadian market for the first 
time in many years. This situation was a 
substantial factor in a fall in Canadian meat 
prices early in February. 


ECONOMY BASICALLY STRONG 


Although the slowdown in business ac- 
tivity seems likely to continue for some 
months, the economy is strongly supported 
by the defense and capital investment pro- 
grams. Year-end statistics indicate that 
the general public is in a more liquid posi- 
tion than at the end of 1950 in terms of in- 
creased personal savings and decreased per- 
sonal indebtedness. Since disposable per- 
sonal income is expected to exceed 1951's 
high levels, the ability of consumers to 
spend should increase this year. If this 
increased ability can be transferred into 
increased willingness to spend, consumer 
sales will move out of their present dol- 
drums. 


IMPACT OF DEFENSE PROGRAM 


The defense program, like that of the other 
Western countries, has taken longer to ma- 
terialize into large-scale production and ex- 
penditure than had been anticipated. De- 
fense expenditures for the fiscal year ending 
March 31, 1952, will fall well short of the 
C$1,700,000,000 programmed. However, the 
rate of expenditure and contract-letting has 
accelerated steadily and the weight of the 
program should become more conspicuous 
in the economy as 1952 progresses. It is an- 
ticipated that defense estimates contained 
in the budget for the coming year will ex- 
ceed C$2,000,0C0,000. Expenditures of this 
order will provide a substantial underpinning 
to the economy. 


RECORD CAPITAL-INVESTMENT PROGRAM 
An additional factor of strength is the 
record resource and industrial-development 


program. Preliminary estimates of private 
and public capital investment in 1952 in- 
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dicate an expenditure level of C$5,000,000,000, 
an increase of about 8.7 percent over the 
1951 record high. The major investment 
emphasis during the year is expected to be 
concentrated in defense and defense-sup- 
porting industries, and in exploitation of 
strategic materials resources. Expansion in 
these fields is expected to overcome some de- 
cline in investments in housing and light 
industry, including textile manufacturing. 
The largest increases in 1952 seem likely to 
come from aluminum, steel, and other metal 
industries, which are expanding to meet 
civilian as well as rearmament needs. 


RECORD FOREIGN TRADE IN 1951 


The foreign trade in 1951 amounted to a 
record-breaking C%8,048,000,000, according to 
preliminary reports. Exports were valued at 
C$3,963,000,000 and imports at C$4,085,000,- 
000, both new historical highs representing 
increases of 27 percent and 29 percent re- 
spectively, over 1950. Although exvorts ex- 
ceeded imports during the July-December 
period, the year closed with a merchandise 
trade deficit of C$122,000,000 and a total 
current account deficit (including dividends 
and other remittances due foreigners) of 
about C8600,000,000. The large capital in- 
flow, however, more than offset this, and 
year-end official reserves of gold and United 
States dollars of C$1,779,000,000 were slightly 
higher than the C$1,742,000,000 reported at 
the end of 1950. About C$5,100,000,000 of 
the total trade was with the United States. 
Exports to the United States were valued 
at C%2,323,000,000 and imports from the 
United States at C$2,813,000,000. The deficit 
in the United States trade, although the 
greatest since 1947, was largest in the first 
half of the year, and it was rapidly reduced 
in the second half. 


Exchange and Finance 


INTERNATIONAL BANK BONDS 
OVERSUBSCRIBED 


The first public financing in Canada of 
bonds of the International Bank for Recon- 
struction and Development was oversub- 
scribed on February 5, 1952, the first day they 
were offered for sale. The issue consisted of 
C$15,000,000 International Bank 10-year 
bonds offered at par to yield 4 percent pay- 
able in Canadian funds only. The bonds 
were sold to a Canadian-wide syndicate of 
investment dealers and chartered banks at 
9834, and reoffered to the general Canadian 
public at 100. At one stage in the 1-day 
sale the bonds sold at a premium of a point 
or more above the offering price. The Bank 
of Canada is the fiscal agent for the issue, 
and a sinking fund sufficient to retire a third 
of it by maturity is to be provided. 

The vice president of the International 
Bank, in discussing the issue said: “With 
this Canadian issue, the International Bank 
enters a new investment market for its secu- 
rities ... The Bank welcomes the oppor- 
tunity to establish a market for its bonds in 
Canada. Canada is an important supplier of 
equipment and goods vital to economic de- 
velopment, and in view of the rapid expan- 
sion of Canada’s economy and resources Ca- 
nadian dollars will become increasingly im- 
portant to our borrowers in the years ahead.”’ 


Chile 


RECENT ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENTS 


Business activity in Chile during January 
declined from the December level despite 
midsummer clearance sales and the fact that 
Many consumers had extra funds on hand 
from year-end wage bonuses. Nevertheless, 
the volume of retail sales: was about 11 per- 
cent higher than in January 1951, the largest 
sales being made in wearing-apparel lines. 


GaTH & CHAvES LIQUIDATED 


An important development in the retail 
trade was the announcement on January 22, 
1952, by the English management of Gath y 
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Chaves, one of the largest department stores 
in Santiago, that it would close its store and 
auction off its stock. This decision was 
reached after its employees went on strike 
10 days before Christmas, leaving the store 
with a 15,000,000-peso stock of unsold Christ- 
mas merchandise, and no satisfactory agree- 
ment for settlement of the strike could be 
reached. 


SHOE Factory RETAIL SALES AUTHORIZED 


In harmony with its price reduction and 
control policy, the Government issued a de- 
cree permitting footwear manufacturers to 
open retail outlets within or near their 
factories. They will be permitted small 
profits beyond factory selling prices. This 
is a modification of a regulation issued in 
1949 which prohibited the opening of such 
footwear retail shops on the theory that ad- 
ditional small retail establishments would 
raise the cost of distribution and cause fur- 
ther increases in shoe prices. 


FOREIGN EXCHANGE BUDGET REVISIONS 


The delay of the National Foreign Trade 
Council in putting the 1952 Foreign Exchange 
Budget into effect brought the import busi- 
ness practically to a standstill as no exchange 
could be granted prior to the budget’s publi- 
cation in the Diario Oficial. The resultant 
congestion in the customs warehouses was 
aggravated by a sudden influx of goods which 
had been held up in New York by the port 
strike there. Special committees were set 
up to determine ways of permitting the im- 
portation of certain nonessential goods with 
exchange derived from the sale of gold and 
from exports of Chilean wines. 

Following an announcement by the Na- 
tional Foreign Trade Council that gasoline 
and oil would be imported during 1952 at a 
rate of 60 pesos to the dollar instead of 50, 
the retail price of gasoline was increased 13.8 
percent (7.20 to 8.20 pesos per liter). At the 
same time, the local pharmaceutical industry 
was advised that it would be deprived of its 
former preferential exchange rate of 31 pesos 
to the dollar, and that in 1952 it would be 
required to make its purchases of raw mate- 
rials at the rate of 60 pesos to the dollar, 
thereby involving further increases in the 
prices of its products to consumers. 


EXPORTS OF MINING PRODUCTS 


On January 30, the Chamber of Deputies 
approved a bill, already passed by the Senate, 
placing authority for the administration of 
Chile’s quota copper sales with the Central 
Bank of Chile. The measure gives the Presi- 
dent of Chile authority to fix the quantities 
of bar copper which the producing companies 
mav export. 

During 1951, the Empresa Nacional del 
Petroleo, Chile’s government-owned petrol- 
eum development monopoly, completed 12 
oil and gas wells. Petroleum production for 
that year totaled 759,014 barrels, and crude- 
oil exports, all of which was sold to Uruguay 
for refining, amounted to 867,816 barrels. 

Pig-iron production for 1951 at the Huachi- 
pato works, the country’s only big steel mill, 
reached 239.942 metric tons and crude-steel 
output 189,270 tons. A total of 138,270 tons 
of rolled products and 67,792 tons of pig iron 
were delivered to purchasers and 61,588 tons 
of pig iron and 25,480 tons of rolled products 
were exported. Most of the pig iron and 
more than 4,000 tons of plates went to the 
United States. 


INDUSTRIAL PROJECTS AND CONSTRUCTION 
PROGRAMS 


Despite complaints of the local association 
of construction engineers about the rising 
cost of structural steel, plans for industrial 
expansion and construction continued. The 
New Industries Commission of the Govern- 
ment reported favorably on a request of a 
group of United States investors to install 
near Concepcion a $10,000,000 newsprint mill 
with an annual capacity of 50,000 tons. Plans 
for a large beet-sugar mill were also being 
considered, and the Fomento Corporation 
announced that during 1952 it would invest 


50,000,000 pesos in further operations in the 
southern oil fields. Los Cipreses hydro- 
electric plant, in the Province of Talca, was 
expected to be completed and in operation 
soon. This plant will be linked with the 
Sauzal plant and will supply current to thé 
State Railway. 

With a budget of 3,910,500,000 pesos for 
1952, the Bureau of Public Works has planned 
an extensive road and irrigation program. A 
new paved road 20 meters wide, from Vina 
del Mar to Concon via Renaca Alta, is already 
under construction. This road, which should 
relieve traffic on the lower shore road, is being 
constructed to handle the traffic incident to 
the oil refinery which is to be built in Concon, 
and also with the possibility that Concon 
might be developed into a thriving summer 
resort independent of Vina del Mar. 

The southern airports at Punta Arenas 
and Balmaceda are being enlarged to ac- 
commodate 4-engine aircraft, and plans to 
remodel the building at Santiago’s Los Ce- 
rrillos Airport have been announced. The 
Chilean air cargo company, Lyonair, Ltda., 
received authorization from the Chilean 
National Airline to fly air cargo on domestic 
routes. 


EASTER ISLAND To BE DEVELOPED 


Late in January the Fomento Corporation 
sent several experts to the Isla de Pascua 
(Easter Island) to study the possibility of 
more closely incorporating that possession 
into the economic life of the mainland. 
The current plan is for Fomento to take over 
the exploitation of the island, to increase 
its production of sheep and corn, to produce 
tropical products which are now imported, 
and to improve the living conditions of the 
islanders. The Fomento Corporation was 
also authorized to contract a credit up to 
$280,000 with Maschinenfabrik, Augsburg- 
Nuremberg, A. G., Germany, for the purchase 
of agricultural tractors. 


WHEAT NEEDED 


It is estimated that during 1952 Chile 
will need from foreign sources 100,000 metric 
tons of soft white wheat for bread and 
20,000 metric tons of hard wheat suitable 
for alimentary pastes. The current wheat 
harvest is expected to be about 950,000 met- 
ric tons, or approximately 2 percent lower 
than last year, and at least 150,000 metric 
tons short of requirements. As a result, 
the Minister of Agriculture is said to have 
requested $30,000,000 for wheat purchases 
this year as against $28,000,000 in 1951. The 
purchases will be authorized at the rate of 
50 pesos per dollar as compared with 31 
pesos in 1951. 


Export VALUES RISE: IMportTs Houp 


The value of Chilean exports continued to 
rise during November, the latest month for 
which official foreign-trade data are avail- 
able. During that month the total reached 
#35,865,144 as compared with $31,314.023 for 
October. The total for November 1950 was 
only $25,593,709. The value of exports for 
the first 11 months of 1951 aggregated $316,- 
209,357 as compared with only $252,679,217 
during the corresponding months of 1950. 

Imports during November 1951, valued 
at $28,203,204, remained practically at the 
October level ($28,861,505) although the 
figure was well above that of November 1950 
which reached only $18,037,802. For the 
first 11 months of 1951 the aggregate value of 
imports was placed at $273,623,957 as com- 
pared with $210,291,127 for the correspond- 
ing months of 1950.—U. S. Empassy, San- 
TIAGO, Feb. 8, 1952. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


FOREIGN EXCHANGE BUDGET FOR 1952 


The official estimate of Chile’s foreign- 
exchange receipts during 1952 was approved 
on January 24, 1952, by decree No. 72, pub- 
lished in the local press on the following 
day, according to a report of January 30 
from the U. S. Embassy in Santiago. 
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Included in the 1952 estimate are visible 
and invisible items totaling an equivalent 
of US8$447,700.000 as compared with the 
initial 1951 exchange budget of #331,600,c00, 
an increase of $116,100,000. (In May 1951 
the foreign-exchange budget was increased 
by about $33,000,000 on the basis of an 
anticipated increase in receipts resulting 
from the copper agreement of May 9 between 
the United States and Chile. These addi- 
tional receipts were earmarked for imports 
of wheat, flour, and other commodities and 
for other purposes.) Compensating or self- 
liquidating accounts now amount to $70.,- 
100,000; in 1951 they amounted to $24.900,900. 

Of the total foreign exchange anticipated 
during 1952 United States dollar receipts 
will account for about 64.9 percent, or 
$290,400.000; the remainder of 35.1 percent 
is exvected to be in nondollar currencies 
having a value equivalent to about 
$157,300,000. 

As a source of dollar exchange, Chile hopes 
to export copper valued at $144,500,000, and 
iron, nitrates, and other minerals and agri- 
cultural and other products, valued at 
$75,500,000. An additional $70,400,000 is ex- 
pected from invisible items. 

Nondollar foreign exchange is to be de- 
rived from exports of nitrates valued at an 
equivalent of $42.300,000; manufactured and 
semimanufactured coprer and other metals 
and minerals, $57.200,C00; agricultural and 
other products, $42,000,000; and invisibles 
items $15,000,000. 

With dollar exchange Chile exvects to 
import $227,000,000 worth of merchandice, 
and. to spend an additional $63,400.000 for 
services and other invisibles. With non- 
dollar exchange it intends to import an 
equivalent of $151,900,000 worth of goods 
and to snend $5,400,000 for services and 
other invisibles. 

The accompanying table shows estimated 
foreien-exchange receipts and expenditures 
for 1952 as compared with the initial budget 
estimates for 1951. 


Chilean Foreign Exchange Budgets for 
1951 and 1952 


{In millions of dollars] 





Item 1951 1952 





RECEIPTS: | 
Visible exports: } 
Copper 105.3 | 144.5 
Iron 1.8 | 3.1 


Nitrates 40. 6 45.3 
Possible December receipts from 
copper iron and nitrates___- 6.1 6.0 
Small mining 16.6 44.0 
Agric Iture ; 51.4 | 42.0 
All other visible exports 35.3 | 76. 5 
Total visible exports 257.2 361.4 
Invisible exports: 
Total invisible exports ; 74.5 | 86.3 
Total exports (exchange 
receipts) , 331.6 | 447.7 
EXPENDITURES: | 
Visible imports: 
Merchandise imports 267.4 | 377.6 


Commitments for imports on con- | 
signment a Sih oietenmans 7.6 | 1.3 





Total visible imports_- 
Invisible transactions: 











Total invisible transactions - .- _- 56. 6 68.8 
Total imports (exchange 
expenditures) _........- 331. 6 | 447.7 
| 





Information concerning the value of im- 
ports and exports allotted under the various 
rates of exchange has not yet been published. 
It is understood, however, that the bulk of 
imports enter at the free rate and the 60- 
pesos-per dollar rate. 

Commodities that may be imported at the 
rate of 60 pesos per dollar include: Crude 
petroleum; Diesel and fuel oil; rubber; tea; 
yerba mate; raw cotton; jute fiber; oil seed 
and edible oil; cotton yarn; cotton textiles 
and rayon cords for tires; antibiotics; in- 
sulin; streptomycin; penicillin; caustic soda; 
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solid paraffin; kerosene; cellulose for the 
manufacture of paper and rayon; mechanical 
pulp; fertilizers and all materials for their 
manufacture; oil and chemical products for 
use in agricultural disinfection; materials 
for the zinc-refining industry; machinery for 
the sulfur industry; agricultural machinery; 
domestic sewing machines; taximeters; air- 
planes, parts, and replacements (commercial 
and private); ambulances; tractors; ma- 
terials for telephone companies; parts and 
replacements for radio transmitters; and 
orthopedic materials. 

Although the value of imports classified 
under the 31-pesos-per-dollar rate is said to 
be relatively large, the most important item 
thereunder is provision for payment of 1951 
commitments for importations of wheat. 
Other items are raw sugar, ACTH, cortisone, 
and newsprint. 

Imports at the 43-pesos-per-dollar rate are 
to be small, valued perhaps at not more than 
$500,000, and will cover only clearances of 
1951 consignments of raw cotton. 

Imports at the 50-pesos-per-dollar rate are 
understood to be valued at an equivalent of 
nearly 31,000,000 pesos, all in currencies 
other than that of the United States. The 
items included under this rate are wheat, 
rice, merchant vessels, and fire-fighting 
equipment; obligations pending from 1951 
arising from importations of crude petro- 
leum, gasoline, and Kerosene are also to be 
liquidated at the rate of 50 pesos per dollar. 

A further break-down of imports author- 
ized in the foreign-exchange budget for 1952 
will be available upon publication of the 
three 1952 exchange-budget decrees in the 
Diario Oficial. 

[For previous announcement of the Chil- 
ean 1951 foreign-exchange budget see For- 
EIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of February 5 and 
April 16, 1951.] 


NEW SURCHARGE ON IMPORT DUTIES 


A new Chilean surcharge of 1,830 percent 
on import duties and similar taxes was 
established by decree No. 262 of January 11, 
1952, published in the Diario Oficial of Feb- 
ruary 2, states a report of February 5 from 
the U. S. Embassy in Santiago. 

The surcharge will be in effect during the 
first half of 1952 for merchandise imported 
at the free exchange rate and under the 
so-called gold law. It also applies to mer- 
chandise on which duties were negotiated 
in GATT. For tax purposes, the imported 
value of such goods will be determined on an 
exchange rate of 93.50 pesos per United 
States dollar. 

(This revision should be made in Depart- 
ment of Commerce publication ‘“Applica- 
tion of Import Tariff System of Chile,” 
Business Information Service, No. 51, July 
1951, p. 4. See Foreign Commerce Weekly of 
September 17, 1951, for previous announce- 
ment of the application of the gold peso sur- 
charge. 


Colombia 


RECENT ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENTS 


Net FOREIGN-EXCHANGE EARNINGS SOAR 


Colombia’s excellent foreign-exchange 
position was maintained throughout January 
as a result of the continued high level of 
coffee exports. Coffee export registrations in 
January totaled $43,680,000, as compared with 
total import registrations of $28,516,000. 
Total foreign-exchange receipts reached 
$54,831,000, whereas authorized remittances 
abroad amounted to only $41,258,000. The 
same trend continued through the first half 
of February. The Office of Exchange Regis- 
tration esimates that exchange receipts in 
1952 will total $490,000,000, including new 
capital investments of at least $60,000,000. 


NORMAL BUSINESS CONDITIONS FORECAST 


The trend of domestic business appears to 
be fairly normal, and prospects for 1952 
appear favorable, in view of recent and antic- 
ipated future governmental measures to 





expand trade and assist industry. A new 
decree of February 8, designed to maintain 
the current high monetary circulation, ex- 
tended the period for payment of the first 
installment of the 1951 income tax on larger 
incomes. Another decree of February 12 
reduced import duties on raw cotton and raw 
cotton waste from 0.25 peso per kilogram 
plus 10 percent ad valorem to 0.08 peso plus 
5 percent, to assist the domestic cotton- 
textile industry, which is beset by high costs 
and large inventories. The same decree also 
raised slightly the minimum price for locally 
grown cotton, which now supplies about 30 
percent of domestic consumption, in an ef- 
fort to stimulate local production. An 
earlier measure removed restrictions on 
cattle-hide exports. 


INCREASE IN FOODSTUFFS ANTICIPATED 


The outlook is for better harvests of most 
foodstuffs this year. Production of principal 
grains is expected to increase, although 
wheat production will not meet domestic 
needs. A deficit of 50,000 metric tons of 
wheat was reported at the end of the year, 
and the Ministry of Development is now 
considering the amount to be authorized for 
import during 1952. Rice is once more in 
surplus production and will probably in- 
crease still more during the year, especially 
in view of projected increased plantings in 
newly irrigated areas in the Department of 
Tolima. The National Federation of Rice 
Growers now predicts a surplus of about 
10,000 metric tons by July. 


SuGAaR PRODUCTION TO BE MAINTAINED 


Colombia expects a record sugar production 
in 1952 and some 50,000 metric tons available 
for export. According to unofficial sources, 
output in 1951 reached 183,800,000 kilograms 
valued at 64,272,000 pesos, 80 percent of 
which was accounted for by Cauca Valley 
producers. An additional 650,000 tons of 
panela (raw unrefined sugar), with a value 
of 179,000,000 pesos, was also produced last 
year. After authorizing exportation by in- 
dividual producers and other entities within 
the quota system, the Government late in 
January suspended all sugar exports during 
the first 3 months because of lowered do- 
mestic supplies. The decline in supplies 
was attributable partly to a rise in price of 
panela, usually consumed by the working 
classes, who then turned to the use of white 
sugar, and partly to the closing in December 
and January of several of the larger sugar 
refineries for repairs, which lowered current 
output. Some of the refineries have now re- 
sumed production and supplies are returning 
to normal so that the ban on exports may 
be lifted before the end of March. As a 
result of lowered supplies and increased de- 
mand the price of white sugar rose 5 to 
10 centavos over the former average of around 
20 centavos a pound. 


LIVE CATTLE To BE EXPORTED TO PERU 


Meat shortages and high prices for live- 
stock are reported by various markets in the 
country. This condition is partly due to the 
prohibition of movement of livestock from 
the eastern plains into the populated high- 
lands. Notwithstanding this prohibition, 
livestock circles are hopeful of exporting ap- 
preciable numbers of live cattle to Peru. A 
commission has just returned from Lima, 
where negotiations for exports were begun, 
and has announced that a “trial” exporta- 
tion of 5,000 head is to be made. 


EXPORT OF RAW CATTLE HIDES FACILITATED 


Beginning on March 15 raw cattle hides 
may be freely exported from Colombia with 
no other requirement than payment by the 
exporter of a fee (to be gradually decreased 
until 1955, when the fee requirement termi- 
nates) to the Colombian Livestock Associa- 
tion for the protection of the hides industry. 
This measure, authorized by decree No. 244 
of February 5, is designed to enable ex- 
porters to take advantage of favorable world 
market prices by removing limitations on 
their quotas. 
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SANITARY REGULATIONS INVOKED FOR EDIBLE 
FaTsS AND OILS 


On February 5, the Ministry of Hygiene 
issued regulations governing the manufac- 
ture of edible fats and oils in Colombia and 
applying also to imported fats and oils. The 
regulation requires a sales license from the 
National Institute of Nutrition and periodic 
laboratory checks of products placed on the 
market, prohibits adulteration of edible fats 
and oils by addition of chemicals for flavor- 
ing and coloring, provides for sanitary pack- 
aging, and regulates labeling and advertising 
of the products. 


PETROLEUM PRODUCTION AND REFINING 
INCREASE 


According to private industry compilations, 
total 1951 crude-oil output rose to 38,403,313 
barrels, as compared with 34,059,017 barrels 
produced during the preceding year, an in- 
crease of approximately 13 percent. The 
principal factor in this rise was the increased 
output of Shell’s Yondo concession, which 
went up by 3,000,000 barrels. Refining 
throughout likewise rose during the year, 
registering 9,968,461 barrels, as compared 
with 9,563,587 barrels in 1951. Crude exports 
advanced to 31,993,492 barrels, as compared 
with 28,268,872 barrels in 1950. 


COMMUNICATION AND POWER FACILITIES 
EXPANDED 


Since the narrowing of 398 kilometers of 
track on two rail lines running north from 
Bogota virtually all trackage in Colombia is 
yard gage. The remaining 200 kilometers of 
meter-gage track on less important sections 
are to be narrowed within a few months in 
an operation designed to improve service and 
reduce transportation costs by eliminating 
expensive cargo transfers between lines of 
different gage. 

Four new dry-cargo vessels are being con- 
structed by a Canadian firm for the Flota 
Mercante Grancolombiana. This addition 
will bring to 17 the number of ships owned 
by the Flota, and approximately 15 others 
are operated under charter. The Flota plans 
to initiate service to the west coast of the 
United States when the new ships are 
delivered. 

With inauguration of new hydroelectric 
plants to serve Medellin, the second largest 
city in Colombia, and Manizales, in the heart 
ot the coffee belt, 60,000 kilowatts of electric 
power were added to Colombia’s still inade- 
quate supply. Another 10,000-kilowatt gen- 
erator has been installed at the Manizales 
plant and will be put into operation when 
transmission lines are completed later in 
1952. The Medellin plant was constructed 
with financial assistance from the Export- 
Import Bank, and that at Manizales was 
aided by a loan from the World Bank. 

By a decree dated February 12 the surtax 
of 1 centavo on all postal, telegraph, and 
radio communications, in effect since 1936, 
was abolished. 


ASSOCIATION OF SMALL INDUSTRIES To BE 
FORMED 


Wide publicity was given to a meeting held 
at Bogota on January 24 of delegates from 
small industry associations located through- 
out Colombia. These associations hereto- 
fore have operated independently for the 
promotion of the interests of their small in- 
dustrialist members. On this occasion their 
delegates resolved unanimously to unite into 
a single national organization at Bogota to 
be known as Asociacién Colombiana de 
Pequefios Industriales (ACOPI). Similar 
associations in Colombia, large industry’s 
Asociacién Nacional de Industriales (ANDI), 
and the merchants’ Federaci6én Nacional de 
Comerciantes (FENALCO) voice with con- 
siderable influence the needs and views of 
their constituent members.—U. S. EMBassy, 
Bocora, Fes. 15, 1952. 





Devaluation and strict exchange and im- 
port controls in Ceylon keep out United 
States radio products. 
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Costa Rica 


RECENT ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENTS 


Retail turn-over in Costa Rica experienced 
the usual post-Christmas slackness in Janu- 
ary, but volume and value were higher than 
in 1951. The Oficina del Cafe maintains its 
forecast that the 1952 coffee crop will be at 
least 15 percent higher than last year’s. A 
tax of 5 percent on the net value of processed 
coffee has become effective. The current 
crops of rice, corn, peanuts, and dulce are 
good, and National Production Council in its 
buying operations is giving producers satis- 
factory prices. The 1952 national budget is 
balanced at about 150,000,000 colones 
(US$1=6.99 colones). A supplementary 
budget, also balanced, to provide for eco- 
nomic development is anticipated. 

The continued swing to sight draft from 
letter-of-credit basis for importations is an 
indication of Costa Rica’s improved inter- 
national credit rating. 


PRICES 


In practically all lines, the value of sales 
was about 5 percent higher than in January 
1951. Taking into consideration the sub- 
stantial reduction in prices of imported arti- 
cles during the past year, there has been a 
substantially higher volume of sales than the 
5-percent increase in sales value would 
indicate. 

The wholesale-price index for December 
1951 was 254 as compared with 273 in De- 
cember 1950. Elimination of exchange sur- 
charges and firming of the free-market rate 
of the colon were chiefly responsible for a 
decrease in the index on imported articles, 
from 318 in December 1950 to 221 in De- 
cember 1951, the lowest point since February 
1947. There also has been a marked tend- 
ency toward stabilization of prices of na- 
tional items; from December 1950 to 
December 1951, the price index for these 
items rose only from 254 to 267. 


GOVERNMENT FINANCES 


The 1952 national budget as finally en- 
acted is balanced, as required by the Con- 
stitution, and calls for expenditures of about 
150,000,000 colones, as compared with budg- 
eted expenditures of 143,000,000 colones in 
1951. The Minister of Finance has stated 
that the increases are chiefly for teachers’ 
salaries. About 25,000,000 colones is allo- 
cated for debt service, of which about 
3,000,000 colones is for external debt. 

It is anticipated that a supplementary 
budget for 1952 will be submitted to the 
Legislative Assembly in the near future to 
cover expenditures on the Administration’s 
public-works program. Provision is ex- 
pected to be made for additional road build- 
ing, initiation of work on the International 
Airport at Alajuela, water systems in various 
localities, equipment for the Pacific Electric 
Railway, and perhaps for agricultural and 
electric power-development projects. It is 
said that 1952 expenditures on these items 
will be covered by the 1951 budget surplus 
now foreseen as amounting to at least 
8,000,000 colones, income of about 3,500,000 
colones expected from the newly enacted 
coffee tax, and anticipated increases over 
already budgeted 1952 receipts from income 
taxes and customs receipts. 

It had been expected that loans would be 
obtained from the International Bank for 
Reconstruction and Development to help 
finance construction of the International 
Airport and for agricultural development. 
It has now been announced that these proj- 
ects will be financed from the country’s re- 
sources, even though on a reduced scale. 

Negotiations which had been under way 
with the Foreign Bondholders Protective As- 
sociation for resumption of interest and 
amortization payments on the publicly held 
foreign debt, in default since 1941, have been 
discontinued temporarily. 

Costa Rica’s dollar exchange receipts from 
the official exchange market during 1951 
amounted to US$43,000,000, of which about 


US$35,500,000 was produced by national ex- 
ports, according to Banco Central de Costa 
Rica. Dollar-exchange expenditures during 
the year totaled US$41,000,000, of which 
about US$24,400,000 was for imports and 
US$7,800,000 for final liquidation of the 
commercial backlog. Receipts exceeded ex- 
penditures by approximately US$2,300,000, as 


compared with a loss of some US8800,000 
during 1950. 


EXPORT AND SHIPPING CONTROL 


Legislation for the control of exports and 
merchant shipping became effective during 
January. Regulations implementing the law 
prohibit export, reexport, and transship- 
ment, as well as transportation on ships or 
aircraft under the Costa Rican flag of desig- 
nated strategic materials except under 
license. Shipments and transportation to 
countries behind the Iron Curtain, Commu- 
nist China, and North Korea are completely 
embargoed. 

AGRICULTURE 


Estimates of the 1951-52 coffee crop, now 
being picked, continue to vary widely, but 
there is agreement that it is the most uneven 
in recent years. The Oficina del Cafe still 
is of the opinion that this year’s crop will 
be about 15 percent higher than last year’s 
crop of about 335,000 bags; other estimates 
are that it will be no higher than last year’s. 
Amounts already received at processing 
plants are well beyond receipts at this time 
last year, and exports as of December 31, 
1951, were 120,000 bags, as compared with 
79,000 bags as of December 30, 1950. 

A tax of 5 percent of the net value of all 
coffee delivered to processing plants and ap- 
plicable to the entire 1951-52 crop has be- 
come effective. It provides that no addi- 
tional tax on production, processing, or ex- 
port of coffee will be imposed for the next 
10-year period and that the 5-percent tax 
will not be payable if the sale price falls be- 
low US$40 per 56 kilograms (about 101.2 
pounds) f. o. b. railroad station (present 
price f. o. b. railroad station is about 
US$56.50). The law was bitterly opposed by 
coffee interests, on the grounds that it taxed 
agricultural production rather than profits. 

Early in January Costa Rica withdrew its 
resignation from the Coffee Federation of 
Central America-Mexico-The Caribbean after 
a visit to Costa Rica by a delegation from 
the organization and subject to certain 
reservations about the conduct of the 
Federation. 

Early in the month the first group of 
about 30 of 150 expected Italian agricul- 
tural workers arrived in Costa Rica. They 
have been settled in Moravia where the alti- 
tude is something over 3,000 feet, in a region 
the Government hopes will develop into a 
coffee-producing area.—U. S. EmBassy, San 
JosE, JAN. 30, 1952. 


Cuba 


ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENTS IN JANUARY 


The business outlook in Cuba at the end 
of January was viewed with reasonable 
optimism, the general impression being that 
the downward tendency of sugar prices in 
consumer markets would be _ arrested 
shortly. Bankers regarded as particularly 
encouraging a slight improvement in col- 
lections in certain merchandise lines for 
the reason that credit is normally tight at 
the beginning of the sugar-grinding season. 
The gradual rise of interest rates has failed 
to curtail appreciably the demands for new 
loans and renewals. Sales efforts during 
February were to be directed primarily to 
upcountry areas where sugar-mill workers 
would have received sufficient wage pay- 
ments to have restored their credit in local 
stores. 

Retail sales in Habana declined seasonally 
in January after the record holiday volume. 
The so-called clearance sales did not involve 
substantial price cuts except for holiday 
items, such as house furnishings, linens, 





and cosmetics. Many leading dealers, who 
were prompted to stock heavily in 1950 by 
the combined circumstances of the Korean 
outbreak, the Torquay discussions of tariff 
increases, and the urge to get their orders 
in ahead of the institution of export con- 
trols by the United States, had succeeded in 
working their inventories down to manage- 
able levels and were considering the placing 
of orders for replenishment on a modest 
scale for early spring delivery. 


AGRICULTURE 


The harvesting of the 1952 sugar crop was 
in full swing by the end of January. Of the 
161 operating sugar mills, 124 had com- 
menced grinding on January 28 as compared 
with 97 on the corresponding date of 1951. 
Production totaled 149,000 short tons of 
sugar and 6,394,000 gallons of blackstrap 
molasses during the first 15 days of January, 
compared with 102,000 tons and 3,931,000 
gallons, respectively, in the comparable pe- 
riod of 1951. The area devoted to sugarcane 
was estimated at 3,543,082 acres, an increase 
of 420,120 acres over the preceding year. 
The preliminary official crop estimate for 
1952 was announced as 5,900,000 long tons, 
of which 2,571,215 tons have been allocated 
to the United States market, 1,800,000 tons 
for the world free market, 383,400 tons for 
local consumption, and the remainder of 
1,245,385 tons reserved in a Special Retained 
quota to be transferred to the other quotas 
as may be required. Representatives of the 
historical buyers of Cuban blackstrap mo- 
lasses met with the Cuban Blackstrap Sales 
Committee to discuss tenders on the mo- 
lasses expected to be available for export 
from the 1952 crop, estimated at 220,000,000 
to 250,000,000 gallons, but no transactions 
were reported to have been consummated up 
to the end of the month. 

Rainfall in the principal farming areas 
was reported to have been subnormal for 
the third consecutive month, and was re- 
flected in the poor condition of pastures, 
seasonally declining milk deliveries, reduced 
cattle weights, and a greater likelihood of 
meat shortages. 

Import markets for foodstuffs were gen- 
erally firmer after having declined in De- 
cember. Sales of rice were resumed in late 
January, following 2 months of general in- 
activity, although the confusion of the 
status of the quota was not entirely dis- 
pelled. Sales and deliveries of lard and 
beans were seasonally higher, stimulated by 
increased employment in the sugar indus- 
try. 

TEXTILES 


The Cuban textile industry continued op- 
erations on a restricted level, and at the end 
of the month 578 of the total of 2,267 cotton 
looms and 352 of the total of 702 other looms 
remained idle. Only 300 cotton looms and 
62 rayon looms operated at full capacity. 
Although inventories of finished cotton goods 
remained too high to warrant an increase 
in production schedules, the coming months 
were viewed with some optimism. Another 
visible result of the tariff increases of last 
June was a resumption of activity on the 
part of the Victoria dyeing and finishing 
plant, which has an annual capacity of 
25,000,000 yards, or approximately one-half 
of Cuba’s consumption of rayon fabrics. 


MINING AND PETROLEUM 


Production of metallurgical manganese ore 
and copper concentrates continued at high 
levels during January, and the Consolidated 
Railways of Cuba has undertaken to provide 
sufficient cars for the transpcrtation of what- 
ever quantities of ore may we extracted from 
the Charco Redondo mine, thereby relieving 
somewhat the fears over possible delays in 
the shipment of ore. Preliminary data indi- 
cated that exports of manganese ore to the 
United States totaled approximately 150,000 
long tons in 1951 as compared with 87,856 
tons in 1950. 
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FINANCE 


Budgetary collections for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1952, totaled 169,000,000 
pesos as of January 22, compared with 148,- 
000,000 pesos during the like period of the 
preceding year. January bank clearances, 
including transactions of the Treasury and 
of the National Bank, reached a working-day 
average of 18,300,000 pesos, compared with 
19,500,000 pesos for December 1951 and 13,- 
200,000 pesos for January 1951. 

The new Tribunal of Accounts began its 
supervision of Government financial trans- 
actions on January 2. Its first activities in- 
cluded the initiation of inventories of Treas- 
ury assets and Government-owned real es- 
tate, the soliciting of fiscal data from the 
Government’s autonomous bodies and from 
municipalities, and the assuming of respon- 
sibility for supervising expenditures of the 
National Development Commission. Accord- 
ing to the Tribunal’s organic law, the floating 
debt must be liquidated within 2 years. 
Since more than 400 claims had been filed 
with the Ministry of Finance by January 23 
calling for payment of debts contracted by 
the Government prior to 1940, it is antici- 
pated that only a small part of the floating 
debt will be liquidated out of the appropria- 
tion of 4,240,000 pesos contained in the cur- 
rent budget. An additional appropriation 
for this purpose is scheduled for insertion in 
the 1952-53 budget.—U. S. EmBassy, HABANA, 
Fes. 1, 1952. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


ADDITIONAL LuxURY TAX ESTABLISHED ON 
ALCOHOLIC LIQUORS 


A luxury tax of 5 percent has been estab- 
lished in Cuba on consumption of alcoholic 
or spirituous beverages except beer, by decree 
No. 5622, published in the Official Gazette of 
December 31, 1951, according to information 
received from the U. S. Embassy in Habana. 
On imported beverages the tax is collected at 
the time of customs clearance, on the basis 
of the duty-paid value thereof increased by 
50 percent. 


Denmark 


RECENT ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENTS 
AGRICULTURE 


The recent Danish harvest has proved more 
favorable than was anticipated earlier. On 
the basis of preliminary statistics, the total 
1951 grain crop will amount to 3,793,000 
metric tons, 34,000 tons above the good 1950 
crop. A decrease of 82,000,000 tons in the 
yield of wheat and rye was much overbal- 
anced by a 116,000 increase in feed grains. 
The yield of beets fcr sugar production was 
only slightly below the preceding crop, and, 
at 2,440,000 tons, was far above the 1,624,000- 
ton average for 1945-49. The yield of beets 
grown for animal feed was 20,370,000 tons, 
also somewhat above the 1945-49 average, 
and the potato crop of 1,952,000 tons was 
5 percent better than the 1950 yield. On 
the whole, the 1951 crop yield is estimated 
as equaling that of 1950. 

The serious foot-and-mouth epidemic ap- 
pears to be abating, and although 10 per- 
cent of all herds were affected by the end 
of 1951 new outbreaks of the disease in 
January 1952 were at a substantially reduced 
rate. 

INDUSTRY 


The moderate decline in industrial activity 
noted in recent months continued through 
November, although consumers’ goods 
branches, which had shown the adverse ef- 
fects of the Government’s strict economic 
measures, recovered slightly. The small No- 
vember decline in capital goods, following 
a long and steady increase, is believed to be 
seasonal. The production index for all in- 
dustry (1935—100) was 169 for November, 
compared with 172 for October. 





PRICE TRENDS 


The index of wholesale prices in Denmark, 
which had been declining from the June 
1951 high of 390, increased by 4 points to 
383 in December, when declines for leather, 
footwear, textile manufactures, clothing, and 
chemicals were outweighed by increases for 
other goods (1935=—100). 

The trend toward betterment in Denmark’s 
terms of trade, evident for some months, was 
arrested in December, when the import-price 
index advanced 10 points to a record high 
of 486, while the export price index was 
unchanged at 350 (1935—100). 


FOREIGN TRADE 


Exports exceeded imports in November by 
2,500,000 crowns—the first export balance 
since December 1949—following improve- 
ment in the export-import ratio in Septem- 
ber and October. The Government’s rigid 
credit policy, a seasonal increase in agricul- 
tural exports, and an improvement in terms 
of trade were the main factors in this devel- 
opment. The import surplus for the first 11 
months of 1951 was 1,224,500,000 crowns, 
compared with 1,199,300,000 crowns for the 
like 1950 period. Eleven-month imports 
amounted to 6,471,179,000 crowns in 1951, 
compared with 5,350,627,000 in 1950 and ex- 
ports for the period were valued at 5,246,- 
725,000 crowns in 1951 and 4,151,313,000 
crowns in 1950. 

Trade-agreement negotiations with the 
United Kingdom began on January 31, 1952. 
The subjects of negotiation have not been 
announced, but it is known that the recent 
intensification of British import restrictions 
has aroused concern among Danish exporters 
and that Denmark is not satisfied with pros- 
pective British deliveries of coal, coke, and 
iron and steel, and would welcome larger 
offers. 

Following Denmark’s ratification of the 
Torquay Protocol to the General Agreement 
on Tariffs and Trade, numerous changes in 
the Danish import tariff resulting from 
negotiations at Torquay were made effective 
on December 21. Although the level of 
Danish duties is low, reductions were made 
on specified refrigerant gases, carbon black, 
storage battery cases, glass blanks for elec- 
tric-light bulbs, glass siphons, nylon fire hose, 
combines, licorice, lemon, grapefruit, apricot 
marmalade, and tomato puree in 5-kilogram 
containers. In addition, numerous rates 
were bound against increases, and in a num- 
ber of cases definite ceilings were established 
for any eventual duty increases——U. S. 
EMBASSY, COPENHAGEN, JAN. 24, 1952, and 
other sources. 


France 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


FREE LIST OF IMPORTS FROM EPU CoUN- 
TRIES: IMPORT-LICENSING REGULATIONS 
REAPPLIED 


The free list of imports into France from 
EPU countries, except certain specified food- 
stuffs and industrial raw materials, will 
henceforth be subject to existing licensing 
regulations in France, according to a notice 
published in the Journal Officiel of February 
4, 1952, and a telegram of the same date 
from the U. S. Embassy in Paris. 

The Ministry of Economic Affairs stated to 
the press that the purpose of the order is to 
reverse the increasingly unfavorable trend 
of France’s EPU trade balances and conse- 
quent drain on reserves while simultaneously 
permitting a continuance of food and raw- 
material imports to keep down internal food 
prices and maintain a high level of industrial 
production. 





Soap factories in Cuba are estimated to 
have consumed inedible tallow and grease 
at a monthly rate of approximately 3,500,000 
pounds in the fourth quarter of 1951. 


Foreign Commerce Weekly 
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India 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


DuTyY ON COPRA REDUCED 


The Indian standard import duty on copra 
was reduced on January 2, 1952, from 37% 
percent ad valorem to 25 percent, and the 
duty on copra imported from a British colony 
was reduced from 25 percent to 15 percent. 


IMPORT-LICENSING POLICY FOR JANUARY— 
JUNE 1952 


India’s import-licensing policy for the first 
6 months of 1952, announced late in De- 
cember, is with only minor changes a 
continuation of the policy followed in 1951. 
A more liberal licensing of essential com- 
modities is permitted, but imports of com- 
modities produced in India are more 
restricted. As before, preference is shown 
for sterling- and soft-currency area sources. 

Products that may be imported from the 
United States include those covered by open 
general license No. XXIII (importable from 
all sources except the Union of South 
Africa) and about 88 items designated as 
requiring “general” licenses. The latter 
may be imported from either hard- or soft- 
currency areas, as contrasted with those 
for which licenses specify the currency area 
or country from which importation is per- 
mitted. Nearly all products subject to gen- 
eral license are restricted to importation 
by “established importers.” They include 
iron and steel manufacturers, copper wire 
and cable, certain tools and hardware, in- 
dustrial machinery and parts, fluorescent 
tubes, safety lamps, certain chemicals and 
dyes, printer’s ink, essential oils, exposed 
cinema films; parts of refrigerators, sewing 
machines, and radios; photographic goods, 
brake fluid, paints and printer’s materials, 
empty gelatin capsules, tires and tubes, 
printing material, vulcanized fiber, preci- 
sion and measuring tools, industrial and 
electrical goods, used clothing, and scientific 
and surgical instruments. 

Importers are divided into “established 
importers,” “‘ 
and preference is given to these classes in 
the order named. There is a separate list 
of items which each class of importer may 
import, and another list from which all 
classes may choose. Established importers 
are granted quotas on the basis of past im- 
ports; actual users on the basis of past im- 
ports, if any, or on the basis of consumption. 
For many items licenses will be issued to 
established importers to the same value as 
licenses held by them for the 1951 licensing 
periods. Importers classified as newcomers 
are now eligible for licenses covering drugs 
and medicines, sanitary ware, domestic 
hardware, arms, ammunition, some spices, 
and certain other articles. 

An important change in the basic rules 
and procedure for issuing import licenses is 
that licenses for articles importable by all 
classes (principally materials for industrial 
consumption) are provisional and subject to 
confirmation within a period of 2 months 
upon evidence that the importer has been 
able to place a contract with a foreign sup- 
plier for the goods covered by the license. 
This ruling will permit cut-off and reassign- 
ment of licenses in appropriate cases and 
allow the import control authorities to know 
more readily the volume of imports being 
licensed for any commodity at any time. 

The policy with regard to importation of 
leather belting and fasteners from the dollar 
area remains unchanged but _ provides 
licensing from all sources for endless cone 
drive belts for slubbing and roving fraine, 
endless made-up machine belting, Jackson- 
type oval plate belt fasteners except single 
bolt, double-bolt belt fasteners and mul- 
tiple bolt fasteners, and steel belt lacing 
except alligator-type. For importing leather 
belting from the dollar area each importer 
will be given a 6-month quota equal to 20 
percent of half his imports of leather belt- 
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ing from the dollar area during the basic 
year chosen by him, which may be any fiscal 
year between 1945-46 and 1950-51, both years 
inclusive. 

Machinery items have been divided into 
two classes: Those for which the import- 
licensing policy will remain stable, and 
those for which the policy will be revised 
semiannually. In the former group are 
capital goods, textile machinery, heavy elec- 
trical equipment, machine tools, agricul- 
tural tractors, and similar large industrial 
machines. The latter group includes smaller 
and less important machinery items, such as 
Diesel engines, pumps, and refrigeration and 
airconditioning equipment. 

License applications for machinery valued 
at 100,000 rupees or more for a new or ex- 
pansion project will be considered under the 
capital goods plan, as will also applications 
of any value for additional machinery to 
complete a new project for which some 
machinery has already been imported or 
ordered. Not included in this plan, however, 
are applications for importation of ma- 
chinery for replacement. 

Certain productive machinery (such as 
looms, spinning machines, and knitting ma- 
chines) may be imported only by consumers 
or promoters having an allotment under 
the postwar expansion plan. Nonproductive 
machinery (such as packing, drying, wash- 
ing, and brushing machines) may be im- 
ported only by or on behalf of consumers. 
Applicants for importing most types of 
hosiery and knitting machines must show 
evidence of availability of a yarn supply. 

Capital goods import licenses are valid 
for 1 year but are renewable for 2 years 
additional, provided an order has been placed 
with and accepted by a foreign producer or 
shipper. 

Blanket licenses will be issued to accredi- 
ted agents of approved makes of agricul- 
tural tractors, for importation from all 
sources without value limitation. Spare 
parts must be imported to a value of 15 
percent of the value of the complete ma- 
chine. No gasoline-powered tractor, or trac- 
tor having less than 15-drawbar horsepower, 
may be imported. Tractor licenses are valid 
for 1 year. 

Non-capital-goods machinery, including 
orders of less than 100,000 rupees, may now 
be imported by established importers on a 
quota basis; whereas license applications 
submitted by actual users will be considered 
on merit. Formerly, all such licenses were 
considered on merits. No licenses will be 
granted for importing types of machinery 
manufactured in India. 

The new import regulations have been 
published in three volumes. One volume 
lists specific items, classified by source from 
which they may be imported and types of 
importers. This volume has a supplement 
relating to specified commodities. A second 
volume is in the nature of a handbook, and 
contains procedural rules and regulations 
governing the issuance of import licenses. 
It is planned to reissue the first volume every 
6 months, but the second volume is to be 
reproduced only when sufficient changes war- 
rant a reprinting. The third volume is de- 
voted exclusively to the rules and procedure 
for importing machinery. 

Open General License Amended.—Open 
general license No. XXIII of India, which 
permits importation of specified commodi- 
ties from all sources except the Union of 
South Africa, was amended on December 19, 
1951. Of direct interest to United States 
exporters are the following additional items: 
Polydichlor styrene, polyvinyl acetate, poly- 
vinyl butyral, polyvinyl molding powders, 
and needles for sewing machines worked by 
one-fourth horsepower and over. Deleted 
items include stearine, paludrine, pantathal 
sodium, acid-alkali-resisting paints, and 
pistons and piston rings up to 6 inches in 
diameter. Pistons and rings above 6 inches 
diameter remain on the list. 

Other amendments include a change in the 
sizes of “forged steel balls” that may be im- 


ported under general license from “above 
14g-inch diameter’ to “above ‘%s-inch 
diameter”; also a change in the designated 
sizes of “steel balls’ from “above 4% inch 
in diameter’”’ to “above %« inch in diameter.” 
The wording of several items has been 
changed slightly to make them more 
definitive. 

Importers having irrevocable commitments 
for the deleted items will be granted special 
licenses permitting them to fulfill their 
obligations. 

Open general license No. XXIII became 
effective in June 1950, and includes raw 
materials, metals, certain foods, tools, chem- 
icals, drugs, medicines, refractories, labora- 
tory ware, electrical goods, and other items 
related to the needs of India in the fields 
of industry, agriculture, and health. De- 
tailed lists are available from the Far Eastern 
Division, Office of International Trade, U. S. 
Department of Commerce, Washington 25, D. 
C., or from the Department’s Field Offices. 


TARIFF COMMISSION ESTABLISHED 


A new governmental body, known as the 
Indian Tariff Commission, has recently been 
organized, and began operation in January. 
Created by authority of the Tariff Commis- 
sion Act of 1951, the new Commission has 
three members, although a maximum of five 
is permitted with two additional members to 
be appointed as and when necessary. 

The Tariff Commission differs from the 
Tariff Board in that the Board was an interim 
organization whose work was confined mainly 
to investigation of industry claims for pro- 
tection and inquiries into the cost of produc- 
tion and prices of certain Indian-made arti- 
cles whenever reference was made to it by 
the Government. The Commission, on the 
other hand, may, in addition to acting on 
inquiries referred to it by the Government, 
initiate investigations involving dumping or 
other tariff problems. Coordination with the 
Planning Commission is achieved through 
the chairman, who is a member of both 
agencies. 


RECENT CHANGES IN EXPORT RESTRICTIONS 


Manganese ore exported from the port of 
Visakhapatnam, India, during 1952 will be 
regulated on the basis of provisional allot- 
ments of 50 percent of exports made by indi- 
vidual shippers during the 10-month period 
January through October 1951, by an an- 
nouncement dated December 21, 1951. Li- 
censes for export of manganese ore above 
the 50 percent limit will be allowed to any 
shipper who wishes to plan ahead with for- 
eign buyers after he has shipped a substan- 
tial portion of the 50 percent allotment 
already made. 

A quota of 5,000 long tons of kKyanite ore 
from the Bihar area of India has been ear- 
marked for export from the port of Calcutta 
during the first 6 months of 1952, by an 
announcement of December 19, 1951. The 
quota is to be distributed to established 
shippers only, in proportion to their past 
exports. 

Exports of kyanite from Madras State will 
be licensed freely until March 31, 1952, pro- 
vided the ore to be exported is ready at the 
port for shipment. The announcement, 
dated January 12, further states that export 
license applications must be supported by 
evidence of stocks of ore being on hand and 
sales contracts. 

The Government of India is reported to 
have set an export quota of 3,600,000 long 
tons of coal for the year 1952, nearly 1,000,000 
tons above the quota for 1951. 

Exports of manganese dioxide/peroxide will 
be licensed freely until February 29, 1952, 
provided the stocks are ready at the port for 
shipment, according to an announcement 
dated December 21, 1951. Licenses for ex- 
porting this commodity from Visakhapatnam 
will also be issued freely during this period 
even if the consignment is not ready at the 
port, but such licenses will be valid for ship- 
ment only through February 29, 1952, and 
no further extension will be granted. 
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Exportation from India of dry paints, pig- 
ments, zinc oxide, white lead, and red lead 
(dry powder) and their pastes has been pro- 
hibited from December 14, 1951, according to 
an announcement of the same date. Paints 
containing coal tar will be licensed for ex- 
port only if the coal-tar content is less that 
60 percent. 

Exportation of all manufactures of rubber 
except footwear, toys, and sporting goods was 
made subject to license by a notification of 
January 2. Rubber machinery belting and 
automobile parts except horns are prohibited 
from exportation. Tires and tubes may be 
exported only by manufacturers and are sub- 
ject to quota limitations. Other rubber 
goods may be exported by any shipper up to 
100 percent of the value of similar goods 
exported by him during the basic year of his 
choice, which may be 1948, 1949, or 1950. For 
rubber goods of types not exported during 
those years export quotas will be allowed up 
to 20 percent of any manufacturer’s produc- 
tion during either half of 1951. Before this 
export control was established, all rubber 
manufactures except tires and tubes could be 
exported under open general license. 

An export quota of 250,000,000 yards of 
mill-made cotton cloth for all destinations 
has been set for the first 6 months of 1952. 
Of this amount 150,000,000 yards will be of 
fine and superfine quality and 100,000,000 
yards, of coarse and medium quality; 80 per- 
cent of the quota may be exported by estab- 
lished exporters, and 20 percent is reserved 
for neW exporters. That the quota may not 
be exhausted too quickly it is provided that 
not more than 40 percent of the quantity 
covered by a license will be permitted ship- 
ment before the end of March. 

All confirmed licenses issued for the ex- 
portation of cotton piece goods already made 
valid up to December 31, 1951, are automat- 
ically revalidated through February 29, 1952, 
an announcement of December 18, 1951, 
states. 

Exportation of cotton-waste blankets will 
be permitted to the extent of 16,000 bales for 
the licensing period January-June 1952, an 
announcement of December 17, 1951, states. 
The blankets must be out of stocks packed 
from January 1952 onward and may be 
shipped by established shippers only. Each 
bale must contain no more than 150 pieces 
of cotton-waste blankets. 

A further quota of 406,000 pounds of silk 
waste of Bengal-Bihar-Assam origin has 
been set apart for export from the port of 
Calcutta during 1952. This quota will be 
distributed to established shippers in pro- 
portion to their basic exports. 

A quota of 100,000 pounds of silk waste 
has been set for export from ports in Madras 
State during 1952, by an announcement of 
January 3. This quota includes all types 
of silk waste of Madras and Mysore origin 
except silk-waste noils, which may be ex- 
ported freely until March 31, 1952. Allot- 
ments will be granted only to exporters who 
have shipped silk waste at Madras ports dur- 
ing any of the 3 fiscal years 1948-49, 1949-50, 
or 1950-51, or in the period April—September 
1951. Any of these periods may be chosen 
by an exporter as the basis for his allotment. 

Quotas for castor oil will be granted to es- 
tablished exporters for the shipping period 
January-June 1952, at the rate of 15 per- 
cent of any individual shipper’s exports of 
this product during the basic year chosen by 
him. Exporters of castor seed also will be 
given quotas at the rate of 15 percent, of a 
basic year’s exports of castor seed converted 
in terms of oil (100 tons of seed=37 tons of 
oil). Not more than one-half of the quota 
may be shipped during the first 3 months of 
the shipping period. 

Established exporters of linseed oil will be 
granted quotas of 25 percent of each ship- 
per’s exports of this product during the basic 
year chosen by him. Established exporters 
of linseed also will be given quotas at the 
rate of 25 percent of the shipper’s basic- 
year exports of linseed converted in terms 
of 1 ton of oil for 3 tons of linseed. Not 
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more than half the quota, which covers the 
first 6 months of 1952, may be shipped dur- 
ing the quarter ending March 31. 

A quantity of 500 long tons of chilies has 
been allotted for shipment from the port of 
Calcutta by established shippers. Shipment 
may be made up to the end of March 1952. 


Italy 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


EXPORT OF STRAW PRODUCTS REGULATED 


Italian exports of straw braids, hat forms, 
and hats have been added to the export 
table and thus made subject to Ministerial 
license. By an announcement appearing in 
the December 27, 1951, issue of Informa- 
zioni per il Commercio Estero the export of 
straw products is further regulated by re- 
quiring a visa from the Istituto per il Com- 
mercio Estero showing that the exports meet 
quality standards. The exchange permit for 
exports of these straw products to the dollar 
area has been made subject to evidence that 
an irrevocable letter of credit has been 
opened and will be used when the shipping 
documents are presented. 


NEW REGULATIONS FOR TEMPORARY EXPORT 
OF SAMPLES 


Certain temporary exports of samples of 
commercial value from Italy are exempt 
from Ministerial license if they conform to 
the modified regulations announced in the 
January 17, 1952, issue of Informazioni per 
il Commercio Estero. The Italian Customs 
are authorized to permit the temporary ex- 
port of samples if made by bona fide mem- 
bers of interested firms, including traveling 
salesmen. Individuals not coming within 
this classification may effect temporary ex- 
port of samples without Ministerial license 
if the goods are not included in the export 
table (list of goods requiring Ministerial 
license) and if their value does not exceed 
100,000 lire (approximately $160). 

Temporary exportation of samples of com- 
mercial value is subject to presentation to 
the Customs of an exchange permit from the 
Bank of Italy. 


TRADE AGREEMENT SIGNED WITH 
PAKISTAN 


(See item appearing under the heading 
“Pakistan.’’) 


Japan 


Economic Conditions 


TRADE IN 1951 


A recent release of the Japanese Govern- 
ment provides preliminary data on Japanese 
trade, both visible and invisible, for the 
calendar year 1951. A review of these data 
reveals the following facts concerning 1951 
trade as compared with 1950: (1) Large gains 
were achieved in value of merchandise trade; 
(2) the increase in imports greatly exceeded 
the increase in exports, and resulted in a 
larger trade deficit; (3) greatly increased 
invisible exports caused an improvement in 
the over-all international payments situa- 
tion. 

Value of total merchandise exports in 
1951 is reported as 491.3 bilion yen (1,364.7 
million dollars), whereas imports amounted 
to 735.8 billion yen (2,043.9 million dollars). 
Value of exports showed a gain of 66 percent 
over 1950 exports of $820,100,000, and im- 
ports registered a gain of 110 percent over 
1950 imports of $974,200,000. 

Although the much larger increase in im- 
ports than in exports worsened the 1951 trade 
deficit ($679,200,000, as compared with $154,- 
100,000 in 1950), large invisible exports more 
than covered the deficit. According to esti- 
mates made by the Japanese Ministry of 
Finance, invisible exports in 1951 totaled 





$939,000,000, as against $176,000,000 of in- 
visible imports. The largest items of in- 
visible exports were dollar payments made 
by members of the Occupation and procure- 
ments by the U. S. Armed Forces in connec- 
tion with the war in Korea. Other invisibles, 
such as earnings from shipping, also rose 
above 1950 levels. Data providing a break- 
down of invisible exports on a calendar basis, 
are not yet available, but procurement con- 
tracts awarded by the U. S. Armed Forces 
during calendar 1951 are reported at 
$360,500,000. 

Although final trade data for 1951 showing 
countries of destination are not available, 
according to statistics for January-November 
about one-half of Japanese exports went to 
Far Eastern countries. Indonesia and Pakis- 
tan were the best customers and large exports 
also went to Hong Kong, India, Taiwan and 
Thailand. The United States was the prin- 
cipal supplying country, providing more than 
35 percent of Japan’s imports in the January- 
November period. Far Eastern countries 
were the source of about 25 percent of im- 
ports, and Pakistan, India, Malaya, Indo- 
nesia, Thailand, Taiwan, and the Philippines 
were the principal suppliers. Mainland 
China, which in 1950 provided imports valued 
at about $40,000,000, supplied commodities 
valued at about $19,000,000 in the first 11 
months of 1951. 

The commodity pattern of 1951 trade con- 
tinued the large import of foods and textile 
raw materials and the export of manufac- 
tures, especially textiles and metal products, 
which characterized the 1950 trade. Prelim- 
inary data indicate that textile goods ac- 
counted for 41 percent of 1951 exports, a 
decline from 49 percent in 1950. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


QUARTERLY IMPORT BUDGET 


The Japanese Government has announced 
its January-March 1952 foreign-exchange 
budget, which provides the basis for import 
notices to be issued by the Ministry of Inter- 
national Trade and Industry. The Budget, 
totaling $727,689,876, represents an increase 
of $74,400,000 over that of the preceding 
quarter. The allocation for imports to be 
settled in dollars is set at $239,176,456; the 
sterling allocation amounts to $306,976,720; 
and $181,536,700 is allocated for imports from 
open-account areas. 

The allocation for imports to be settled in 
dollars has been somewhat reduced from the 
October-December allocation, whereas the 
open-account allocation has been increased 
by about the same amount and the sterling 
allocation has been increased by one-third. 

The following is a breakdown of the 
amount set aside for imports to be settled 


in dollars: 

Commodity group Value, c.i. f. 
Grain, food, and kindred products— $73, 484, 000 
Fertiliser ......- as : 1, 040, 000 
Petroleum and petroleum prod 

7 RES EAS: 20, 377, 976 
Raw and semifinished industrial 


materials haeeienani : 70, 181, 730 
Textiles_ ea ae 82, 120, 000 
Metallic minerals and metals 13, 633, 000 
Nonmetallic minerals i 2, 244, 000 
Chemicals_—~— A 1, 847, 030 
Gum and rosin- Tease 725, 000 
Synthetic rubber__-__ : 282, 200 
Coal wae ; _... 17, 160, 000 
Pulp and paper__--- 900, 000 
Hides and skins_____-~- 240, 000 
Other inedible vegetable prod 

I ate athe ok esha tesla sindelaiods 1, 030, 500 
Medical supplies_- rate 922, 750 
Machinery and books . 6, 070, 000 
Commodities for the foreign com- 

0 de 6, 150, 000 
Bonded goods____~- = : 300, 000 
Commodities requiring additional 

|) ae = 100, 000 
ee 150, 000 
Goods for export promotion_____ 2, 400, 000 


Automatic approval system com- 

modities — , 000, 000 
Miscellaneous commodities__ - 2, 000, 000 
Contingency reserve_____~- _ 89, 000, 000 
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Mexico 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


REDUCTIONS From 15-PERCENT AD 
VALOREM SURTAX REVISED 


The list of Mexican export tariff classifica- 
tions enjoying partial exemptions from the 
15-percent ad valorem export surtax has been 
revised to conform to recent changes in the 
export tariff, according to Presidential De- 
crees signed on December 20, 1951, and Jan- 
uary 12, 1952. The two decrees were pub- 
lished, respectively, on January 23 and Jan- 
uary 24, 1952, and became effective on Jan- 
uary 23. 

The reductions previously granted remain 
unchanged with the exception of the fol- 
lowing classifications (former status is 
shown in parentheses) : 


Tariff Percentage 
fraction Description reduction 
27-23 Logs of fine wood, even if de- 
barked, with a diameter at 
the natural base of 20 to 60 
centimeters None (50) 
27-24 Same, with a diameter of 60 
to 90 centimeters None (50) 
27-25 Same, with a diameter ex- 
ceeding 90 centimeters None (50) 
27-26 Planks, boards, sqvares, or 
beams of fine wood, sawed 
or planed, not exceeding 
1.83 meters in length, not 
snecified 30 (80) 
97-27 Same, exceeding 1.83 meters 
in length 30 (80) 
27-28 Planks, boards, squares, or 
beams of fine wood, nlaned 
on four sides, not exceeding 
1.83 meters in length 30 (80) 
27-29 Same, exceeding 1.83 meters 
in length 30 (80) 
28-52 Chilte, guayvle rubber, rvb- 
ber, and other rubberlike 
gums, not snecified: 
Gnayule rubber only 80 (80) 
Chilte only 50 (None) 
62-14 Food pastes of flour and 
starch None (80) 
66-29 Chemical nrodncts, not sneci- 
fied, when their industrial 
use is proved None (80) 
Hormones in general, na- 
tural or synthetic, and 
steroids of synthetic 
hormones 80 (80) 
79-26 Pieces for footwear, made of 
small strips of leather 80 (50 
91-07 Nets and chains of gold, 
weighing not more than 15 
grams per lineal meter 80 (None) 


Commercial Laws Digests 


NATIONAL COMMISSION 'TO CONTROL PRICE 
AND DISTRIBUTION OF MEAT 


Pursuant to the provisions of article 17 of 
the Law on Powers of the Federal Executive 
in Economic Matters of December 30, 1950, 
a National Commission for Control of Prices 
and Distribution of Meat was established in 
Mexico to serve as an advisory body, accord- 
ing to an Executive Resolution published in 
the Diario Oficial of January 4, 1952, and 
effective 10 days thereafter. (Article 17 of 
the law provides that the President shall ap- 
point advisory bodies with official and pri- 
vate membership to assist in carrying out 
the provisions of the said law and its regula- 
tions (see ForEIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of 
February 5, 1951). 

The new Commission, headed by the As- 
sistant Minister of Economy, will be com- 
posed of the Assistant Minister of Credit and 
the Budget in the Ministry of Finance and 
Public Credit, the Assistant Minister of Com- 
munications and Transportation in the 
Ministry of Communications and Public 
Works, the Assistant Minister of Livestock 
in the Ministry of Agriculture and Livestock, 
the Secretary General of the Department of 
the Federal District, one representative of 
the National Railways of Mexico, and one 
representative of the National Livestock Fed- 
eration. Others who may attend the Com- 
mission’s meetings, with voice but not vote, 
are one representative each from the Na- 
tional Chamber of Manufacturers, the Na- 
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tional Federation of Industrial Chambers, 
the National Chamber of Transportation and 
Communication, and the National Federa- 
tion of Chambers of Commerce. 

It shall be the duty of the Commission to 
render opinions on the following: (1) Maxi- 
mum prices for live cattle, meat, and hides 
and skins; (2) amounts of these products 
that should be exported; (3) amounts of ex- 
port duties which should be charged on 
these products; (4) proper means of trans- 
porting livestock and their products; (5) es- 
tablishment of new meat-packing or refrig- 
eration plants; (6) operation of auxiliary or- 
ganizations which supervise distribution of 
livestock and meat throughout the country; 
(7) provisioning of zones with forage for 
fattening livestock for the domestic mar- 
ket; and (8) subsidies to regulate market 
prices where seasonal fluctuations occur. 

The various Government agencies repre- 
sented in the Commission are required to 
supply technical and administrative person- 
nel to assist the Commission in carrying 
out its duties. 

In matters not covered by this resolution, 
the Commission will be governed by the reg- 
ulations of the Law of Powers of the Federal 
Executive in Economic Matters and the regu- 
lations of the Commission of Prices and Dis- 
tribution. 

Price and distribution committees previ- 
ously appointed will continue to perform 
that part of their duties which does not con- 
flict with this resolution. 

(For preceding legislation on the subject 
see FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY issues of 
February 5, February 19, May 14, and October 
15, 1951). 


CHANGES IN CLASSIFICATION OF BUSINESS 
CATEGORIES FOR INCOME-TAX PURPOSES; 
NEw INCOME-TAX RATES FOR AGRICUL- 
TURALISTS 


The classified list of business categories 
making up the table of production of mer- 
chandise and services applying to taxpayers 
with incomes of up to 100,000 pesos annu- 
ally who are subject to taxation under 
schedule I of the Mexican Income Tax Law 
has been modified and published in the 
Diario Oficial of January 4, 1952. This modi- 
fication consists of the elimination of 32 
items from the classified list and the addi- 
tion of 2 items. The 32 items eliminated, 
which apply strictly to agricultural produc- 
tion, were placed in a second table of pro- 
duction of merchandise and services, under 
which agriculturalists with incomes of up to 
200,000 pesos will be classified for income- 
tax purposes. These changes were affected 
by the Directorate General of the Income 
Tax in accordance with paragraph 3 of ar- 
ticle 9 of the Federal Income Tax Law, 
which provides that the table of production 
of merchandise and services shall be re- 
vised at least every 2 years. 

A new scale of tax rates was established 
for agriculturists whose business falls in any 
of the categories of the new table mentioned 
and who receive incomes of up to 200,000 
pesos. This new scale of rates is graduated 
and contains 96 brackets. The rates range 
from 12 pesos on incomes of 10,000 to 12.000 
pesos, to 1,336 pesos on incomes of 198,000 
to 200,000 pesos. Income up to 10,000 pesos 
is exempt from income tax. 

A decree of December 30, 1950, effective 
January 1, 1951, established a new scale of 
tax rates for taxpayers subject to taxation 
under schedule I who receive income up to 
100,000 pesos and whose business is classi- 
fied in the original table of production of 
merchandise and services. These taxpayers 
pay a fixed tax according to the income 
group in which their gross income falls and 
the business category in which they are clas- 
sified in the afore-mentioned table. 

The rates range from 19 to 27 pesos on 
incomes of 10,000 to 11,000 pesos, depend- 
ing on the type of business, to 1,084 to 1,620 
pesos on incomes of 99,000 to 99,999.99 pesos. 
The base exemption was moved up from 


5,000 to 10,000 pesos, and the brackets were 
made much narrower; there are now 90 
steps whereas formerly there were only 8. 
The number of brackets was increased for 
the purpose of placing schedule I taxes on a 
more equitable basis. The reason for in- 
creasing the base exemption was that an an- 
nual income of 10,000 pesos would not bring 
more than 20 percent net profit on an aver- 
age, or a taxable profit of 2,000 pesos—the 
amount exempt under the ordinary schedule 
I tariff (that is, for taxpayers with annual 
incomes in excess of 100,000 pesos). 

These changes should be noted in schedule 
I tax rates, p. 7, of Department of Commerce 
publication “Establishing a Business in 
Mexico,” Business Information Service, 
World Trade Series, No. 39, June 1951. 


Norway 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


IMPORT TARIFF RATES REVISED 


The Norwegian Government has put into 
effect new import tariff rates effective Janu- 
ary 2, 1952, states a report dated January 25 
from U. S. Embassy in Oslo. The changes 
affect nearly half the items on the tariff 
schedule, and the new rates represent sub- 
stantial increases over the previous rates. 
The new rates were announced as tempo- 
rary, pending completion of a study by a 
Government committee on the proper rates. 
On 120 items comprising textiles and textile 
products the basis of calculation has been 
changed from the specific unit or unit weight 
to ad valorem. This change was made to 
compensate for price rises since prewar, 
which have reduced the effective customs 
duties on these items sharply. 

Duties will not be increased on alcoholic 
beverages, fish, fruits and nuts, cheese, cof- 
fee, cocoa, candy, sugar, tobacco, cigars and 
cigarettes, tiles and fireproof stone, mineral 
oils, plywood, machinery, and various other 
items. 

(Details on tariff changes can be obtained 
on request from the European Division, Office 
of International Trade, U. S. Department of 
Commerce, Washington 25, D. C.) 


Pakistan 


ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENTS IN DECEMBER 


FOREIGN TRADE 


Total Pakistan sea-borne and land-borne 
trade for the first 9 months of 1951 showed 
an export surplus of more than 724,000,000 
rupees (1 rupee=US$0.30225) and only 1 
month, August, showed a deficit. Total im- 
ports amounted to 1,266,700,000 rupees and 
total exports, 1,991,300,000 rupees. Sea- 
borne trade on private account showed an 
export surplus of more than 500,000,000 
rupees. Sea-borne imports on Government 
account amounted to more than 100,000,000 
rupees. Land-borne trade on private ac- 
count showed a favorable balance of over 
300,000,000 rupees, an unfavorable balance 
being shown during January and February 
only, the trade in later months reflecting the 
effect of the Indo-Pakistan Trade Agreement 
signed in February. 

As a result of a mission to New Delhi, Pak- 
istan obtained commitments from India to 
increase deliveries of coal to meet the terms 
of the agreement of February 1951. Deliver- 
ies have been slow, but under the new ar- 
rangement, and in line with the agreement, 
India has agreed to supply 125,000 tons a 
month, two-thirds by rail and one-third to 
the Indian port. Pakistan will be respon- 
sible for arranging the shipping space but 
will not supply additional rail cars as re- 
quested by the Indian Government. Pakis- 
tan has already loaned India 1,500 rail cars 
in an effort to expedite coal deliveries. 


TRADE AGREEMENTS 


A li-year Pakistan-Italy trade agreement 
was signed in Karachi on December 18. This 
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agreement, which replaces one that expired 
in the middle of 1951, provides for automatic 
renewal and most-favored-nation treatment. 
The principal Pakistan exports under the 
agreement are 50,000 tons of raw cotton and 
60,000 tons of raw jute. The main categories 
of Italian exports to Pakistan include cotton 
and silk yarn, textiles, Jute manufactures, 
and industrial machinery. Sulfur, railway 
equipment, plant machinery, and capital 
goods of various types are listed in the agree- 
ment, but no values are specified. 

The trade agreement between France and 
Pakistan was extended to the end of Febru- 
ary by protocol. A French Mission was ex- 
pected to visit Pakistan during February to 
negotiate a new agreement. 

Talks between officers of the Pakistan Gov- 
ernment and representatives of the Japanese 
Government were started to extend the pres- 
ent pact or negotiate a new trade agreement 
between the two countries. The protocol 
signed on October 1, 1951, extended the date 
of the present trade pact from September 30, 
1951, to December 31, 1951. 


INDUSTRY—LABOR 


In December Pakistan took the first step 
toward the fulfillment of its 2-year plan in 
developing the country’s steel industry. A 
private firm began construction near Karachi 
of the first automatically operated rerolling 
mill to be built in Pakistan, which will also 
be the first plant to produce light structurals 
and the first to introduce standard specifi- 
cations for its finished products. Construc- 
tion is expected to be completed by the end 
of 1952, at which time production will begin 
if billets are available. 

A privately owned jute mill in East Bengal 
announced the first production of jute cloth 
in Pakistan, a test having been run on newly 
installed looms. A purchasing mission re- 
turned from England during December after 
placing orders in the United Kingdom and 
on the Continent for 3,000 looms for the 
manufacture of jute cloth. Deliveries are 
expected to begin in the near future and 
continue through 1954. 

Several labor disputes occurred in Decem- 
ber, most of which were settled with the aid 
of Government conciliation officers. 


PLANNING COMMISSION ACTIVITIES 


The fourth session of the Planning Com- 
mission for the implementation of Pakistan’s 
Six-Year Development Plan was held on 
December 20, 1951. 

Principal decisions dealt with various elec- 
trification schemes. With regard to the 
Karnafuli, Warsak, and Mianwali projects, 
the Commission stated that further expert 
examination was required, and it was re- 
quested that the results of such examination 
be submitted in 3 months. As to the fourth 
major hydroelectric scheme, the Rasul Proj- 
ect which is already under way, it was de- 
cided that a committee of experts should be 
established to make recommendations on the 
installation of a third set of generators and 
on the economic sale rate. 

Approval was given to several lesser elec- 
trification schemes. In East Pakistan, a pilot 
electrification scheme is to be established at 
Prahmanbaria and facilities are to be ex- 
panded at Chandpur. In West Pakistan, 
electric supply is to be improved at Siakot 
and Lyallpur. 

For the servicing of the Lower Sind Bar- 
rage area, a railway line is to be constructed 
from Tando Mohammed Khan to Moghalbin, 
a distance of 70 miles. The other projects 
approved are a polytechnic institute in 
Karachi, the construction of modern silos in 
East and West Pakistan and cold-storage 
units for seed potatoes in East Pakistan. 


AVIATION—-SHIPPING 


On December 4, Himalayan Aviation, Ltd., 
attempted to inaugurate a proposed biweekly 
air service between Ahmedabad, India, and 
Kabul, Afghanistan, with a stop at Karachi. 
However, when the aircraft landed in Kara- 
chi, it was forced to return to India, as prior 
approval of the Pakistan Government had 
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not been obtained for this service. Hima- 
layan Aviation, Ltd., is now reported to be 
operating a thrice-a-week service. from 
Ahmedabad to Kabul via Jamnagar (India), 
Zahidan (Iran) and Kandshar (Afghani- 
stan). It takes 13 hours to cover this route. 

Agitation continued in Government and 
trade circles over the alleged shipping short- 
ages between East and West Pakistan. Prin- 
cipally as a result of the claim that general 
cargo space was being sold by brokers at 
exorbitant rates, the Central Government 
established a Shipping Rates Advisory Board, 
including one representative each of the 
trading community and shipowners of East 
and West Pakistan, the Deputy Secretary of 
the Ministry of Commerce, and the Govern- 
ment Controller of Shipping. The board is 
headcd by the Chairman of the Karachi Port 
Trust. 

FINANCE 


The announcement by the Bank of Eng- 
land on Dec2mber 15 that spot and forward 
dealings in foreign currencies would revert 
to the foreign exchange markets within the 
limits which it prescrited prompted the 
State Bank of Pakistan to announce that 
there would be no changes in exchange-con- 
trol practices within the country. With the 
approval of the State Bank, however, a bank- 
ers’ committee establishes daily spot quota- 
tions based on London prices of the preceding 
day. At the end of December no arrange- 
ments had been worked out for forward deal- 
ings without prior confirmation from London. 

The International Bank for Reconstruction 
and Development announced in December its 
readiness to loan Pakistan up to $65,000,000, 
in United States or Canadian dollars, or Swiss 
francs, and unspecified additional amounts 
in such other currencies as were available to 
the Bank. The first advances announced will 
aggregate $23,500,000, of which the equiva- 
lent of $7,500,000 will be in French francs, 
and the balance largely in United States 
dollars. These borrowings will be used in the 
amount of $21,000,000 (which includes the 
$7,500,000 in French francs) for the pur- 
chase of railway equipment, and $2,500,000 
for agricultural machinery to establish an 
equipment pool at the Thal Project. Other 
projects under consideration are grain-stor- 
age facilities, telecommunication equipment, 
thermal plant equipment, and a paper mill 
in East Pakistan. 

The statements of the State Bank of 
Pakistan and the Scheduled Banks during 
December refiect the continued seasonal de- 
mand for funds to finance the movements 
of crops. Notes in circulation increased each 
week, to attain a new high of 2.351,000,000 
rupees, or an increase of 151,000,000 rupees 
during December, while State Bank advances 
rose 53,000,000 rupees, to 136,000,000 rupees. 
Advances to the scheduled banks rose 120,- 
000,000 rupees, to a total of 837,000,000 
rupees, and bills were discounted by 19,000,- 
000 rupees, to a total of 82,000,000 rupees. 
The main offsets to the rise of notes in cir- 
culation were increases of 50,000,000 rupees 
and 100,000,000 rupees in sterling and Pakis- 
tan securities, respectively. On December 
28, sterling securities totaled 1,123,000,000 
rupees, and Government of Pakistan securi- 
ties stood at 765,000,000 rupees. During De- 
cember deposits with the Banking Depart- 
ment declined; balances held outside of 
Pakistan were 26,000,000 rupees lower, and 
investments were 99,000,000 rupees lower. 
The demand for funds is also reflected in 
the rise in the interbank call rate which at 
the end of the year stood at 2 percent, with 
indications that it would go higher. 


AGRICULTURE 


During the first week of December there 
was little activity in the Karachi cotton 
market, with the exception of sales to Japan. 
Most dealers were awaiting the release of the 
December estimate of the United States cot- 
ton crop. On December 10, in anticipation 
of a smaller United States crop, cotton prices 
rose to the highest point since May. When 
the United States crop estimate proved to 





be larger than had been expected, prices de- 
clined. As an indication of decreased inter- 
est in sterling-area cotton, stocks accumu- 
lated in Karachi at the end of the year 
totaled apprcximately 300,000 bales, or about 
70,000 bales more than at the end of 1950. 

In the first 2 weeks of December jute 
prices declined approximately 1 rupee per 
maund (82.28 pounds). For the current crop 
year exports of jute have been about one- 
third less than the preceding year. 

Wheat, barley, jowar (grain sorghums), 
and corn have decreased in acreage as a re- 
sult of insufficient autumn rainfall. During 
the last 3 months of 1951 the over-all food 
position in Pakistan deteriorated and ration- 
ing of grain and flour was reinstated in sev- 
eral areas. In other sections where short- 
ages occurred Government stores were estab- 
lished. At present no grain exports are 
expected in 1952.—U. S. EmMBassy, KARACHI, 
JAN. 11, 1952. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


TRADE AGREEMENT SIGNED WITH ITALY 


A mutual supply agreement between 
Pakistan and Italy was signed on December 
18, 1951, and became effective on January 
1, 1952. 

The agreement grants most-favored- 
nation treatment, with exceptions allowed 
if either country has special agreements 
with other countries. The agreement en- 
courages direct trade but allows Pakistan 
to export to any third country cloth made 
in Italy of Pakistani jute. 

The currency of the agreement is the 
English pound sterling. The initial period 
of the agreement is 1 year, but the period 
will be renewed automatically every year 
unless terminated by either party. Pro- 
vision has been made for periodic consulta- 
tion between the two signatory Govern- 
ments for the purpose of considering re- 
visions of the schedules of commodities to 
be exchanged. 

The first schedule lists 20 items valued 
at more than £26,000,000 to be shipped from 
Pakistan to Italy, but two items—50,000 
long tons of raw cotton and 60,000 long tons 
of raw jute—account for all but £1,000,000 
of the value. 

The second schedule lists 130 items to be 
shipped from Italy to Pakistan, the most 
important of which are artificial silk yarn 
and fabrics, woolen tissues and fabrics, cot- 
ton yarn and fabrics, jute manufactures, 
tools, and machinery. 


Panama 


PROPOSED BUDGET 


The Panamanian Minister of Finance and 
Treasury presented a draft budget to the 
National Assembly on January 23, and 
stated that the proposed law was based on 
the fiscal and economic realities of the Gov- 
ernment’s financial situation. This budget 
totaled slightly over $47,500,000 for an 18- 
month fiscal period between January 1, 
1952, and June 30, 1953. This unusual fiscal 
period was necessitated by the Government’s 
desire to change its fiscal year from Jan- 
uary 1—December 31 to July 1—June 30. 
The draft budget also provided for a re- 
organization of Government Ministries and 
agencies, with the objective of eliminating 
duplication of services. The major change 
envisioned in this reorganization was the 
formation of a Ministry of Agriculture, So- 
cial Welfare, and Public Health to replace 
both the present Ministry of Agriculture, 
Commerce, and Industries, and the Min- 
istry of Labor, Social Welfare, and Public 
Health. 

Accompanying this proposed budget was a 
draft law providing for a job classification 
of Government positions to standardize the 
salaries of public employees. These draft 
laws included a general reduction in the 
salaries of Government employees ranging 
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from 5 percent for the lowest grade up to 20 
percent for the highest. 

Considerable opposition to these proposed 
laws has reportedly developed in the Na- 
tional Assembly which, however, had not 
debated them during the period under re- 
view. 

PROPOSED GOLD COINAGE 

Earlier in January the Minister of Finance 
and Treasury presented to the National As- 
sembly a draft law which would authorize 
the minting and issuance of gold coins in a 
basic denomination to be known as the 
Panamanian pound (libra), the nominal 
value of which was declared to be 10 balboas 
(1 balboa=US$1). The draft law would 
also empower the Executive to contract with 
the autonomous Government National Bank 
(Banco Nacional) to effect financing opera- 
tions for the purchase of gold to be minted. 
The National Bank would, in turn, be au- 
thorized to issue fiduciary money in the form 
of gold certificates convertible at par and at 
sight to Panamanian gold coin, or United 
States dollars, which certificates would be 
legal tender for all debts public and private. 
The draft law also stipulates that the United 
States dollar and its multiples would con- 
tinue to be legal tender in Panama. 

Editorial comment in the Panamanian 
press respecting this law was uniform in 
cautioning the Government to study this 
proposal carefully before committing itself 
to action. 

As the National Assembly usually con- 
cludes its session in February, it is possible 
that neither this proposed law nor the draft 
budget law previously referred to will be con- 
sidered by the Assembly during this session. 


INTER-AMERICAN HIGHWAY 


Panama completed its agreed contribution 
of $400,000 to the Joint Inter-American 
Highway Fund in January to match the 
United States contribution of $800,000 for 
the continuation of work on the highway in 
Panama. Construction work, however, had 
not yet commenced. 


FOREIGN TRADE 

Preliminary data indicate that Panama’s 
1951 imports amounted to approximately 
$63,000,000, or a decline of about $4,000,000 
from the 1950 level. The value of goods ex- 
ported by Panama in 1951 approximated 
$10,000,000 which was about $1,000,000 below 
the level of the country’s exports during the 
preceding year. The United States ac- 
counted for about 90 percent of Panama’s 
exports and 66 percent of its imports in 1951. 


BANKING 


Although a loan agreement for $1,500,000 
to further finance the Hotel El] Panama was 
signed in Washington in late December by a 
representative of the Panamanian Govern- 
ment and the Export-Import Bank, pending 
the clearance of certain details, this sum re- 
portedly has not been turned over to the 
Panamanian Government. When received, 
this loan should enable the hotel corporation 
to cancel approximately $1,000,000 of its in- 
debtedness to the Panama Trust Co., which 
still has not resumed normal operations.— 
U. S. Empassy, PANAMA, Jan. 30, 1952. 


Paragquay 


ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENTS IN JANUARY 


FINANCE 


A special session of the Paraguayan House 
of Deputies was called in January for the 
express purpose of ratifying the $5,000,000 
International Bank for Reconstruction and 
Development loan and to approve the re- 
organization and increase in capital of the 
Agricultural Credit Rehabilitation Organi- 
zation (CAH). After relatively brief debate, 
and with only minor amendments, the loan 
and the reorganization of the CAH were 
approved. The CAH is now operating as an 
independent Government organization and, 
once the increase in capital has actually 
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been carried out, it is expected to fulfill a 
more important role in the day-to-day de- 
velopment of Paraguayan agriculture. 

Following these actions by the House of 
Deputies, the Bank of Paraguay established 
a purchasing commission to spend the pro- 
ceeds of the loan. Representatives of the 
interested ministries and independent Gov- 
ernment agencies will sit on this commis- 
sion. The details of how the purchasing 
commission will work have not as yet been 
formulated. 

An Official press release stated that for- 
eign-debt payments, including interest and 
amortization, by the Paraguayan Govern- 
ment in 1951 were £40,387.10, US$3,382,115.23, 
and 2,500,000 Argentine pesos. At the close 
of 1951 all accounts were current, with the 
exception of the Brazilian loan, which is 
proving difficult to repay because of the 
scarcity of Paraguayan exports to Brazil. 


FOREIGN COMMERCE 


During January the Bank of Paraguay is- 
sued its 1952 exchange budget. The 1952 
budget estimates exports at US¢38,600.000 
compared with $38,300,000 in the 1951 
budget, but allots $35,300,000 for imports, as 
compared with only $29,600,000 in 1951. The 
general provisions which accompanied the 
budget showed no substantial departure from 
those effective in 1951. Imports of raw mate- 
rials, repair parts, and machinery to keep 
plants in operation, and an extremely lim- 
ited list of basically essential products, such 
as petroleum, may be applied for, as the 
need occurs; in other instances importers 
will be notified by calls as to what applica- 
tions may be made. 

Shortly after the announcement of the 
budget, call No. 1 was published. This call 
varied slightly from the procedure in effect 
during 1951, when calls were made by related 
groups of products, the type of currency or 
currencies in which applications would he 
received being set forth for each individual 
product. Call No. 1 was for Spanish products 
exclusively, and the currency specified was 
Spanish trade agreement dollars. No max- 
imum sum of money was mentioned and it 
is assumed that exchange licenses will be 
granted up to the limit of the favorable bal- 
ance in the clearing account with Spain. 
Call No. 2 was similar to No. 1, except that 
it provided for articles exclusively from 
Yugoslavia, and the specified currency was 
Yugoslav trade agreement dollars. Lastly, a 
call of the 1951 type was issued as No. 3, and 
it covered a wide variety of categories, such 
as breeding animals, salt, coke, painting 
materials, medicines, iron, wire, other 
metals, electrical equipment, cheap grades 
of cotton cloth, and thread. In connection 
with each class of goods, the type of currency 
or currencies in which applications would be 
received was given and in only two cases 
(automobile spare parts and medicines), 
were free dollars usable. In connection with 
the spare parts section, the following note 
was appended: “Each representative of each 
make of vehicle may apply for up to 10 
percent of the value of the units imported 
during the last three years, either for himself 
or through third parties, and in order to do 
this there must be cited the contract in- 
formation which covered those unit impor- 
tations.” Unlike the 1951 calls, however, call 
No. 3 gave no dollar equivalents serving as 
the maximum which the Bank would license 
in any category. 

One other important announcement was 
made by the Bank of Paraguay affecting im- 
porters. When the new exchange-control 
system was instituted on March 5, 1951, the 
previous four categories of imports, each with 
its corresponding rate of exchange, were 
abolished. Instead, an expanded category I 
included prime necessities entering at the 
rate of 6 guaranies per US$1, and category 
It imports were at the rate of 9 guaranies to 
US$1. Expanded category I was never pub- 
lished, but was understood to include 14 
articles consisting of petroleum products, 
wheat and wheat flour, agricultural ma- 


chinery, drugs, and medicines, salt and tin 
piate. For use under the i952 budget the 
Bank has now listed the following articles in 
group I which will be imported at the 6 
guaranies per $1 rate: Slaughter animals for 
packing houses, wheat, lubricating oil and 
grease, petroleum, gas oil and kerosene, 
chaulmoogra and similar oils, serums and 
vaccines for human use, serums and vaccines 
for veterinary use, medicines (antibiotics), 
agricultural machinery with or without mo- 
tive force, and wool for industry. Group II 
will include all articles that were previously 
in the original group II, but articles in the 
former groups III and IV, which were classi- 
fied as nonessential, are not now legally 
importable. The only important change from 
the 1951 group I was the dropping of wheat 
flour, which change may well be attributed 
to the completion of enlargements and im- 
provements to the big flour mill in Asuncion. 


LABOR 


Early in January the Government promul- 
gated a decree-law granting all workers not 
receiving in excess of 134 times the minimum 
wage, or at present approximately 770 guar- 
anies per month, a family bonus of 5 percent 
for each child. The benefits of this measure 
apply to industrial and commercial workers 
but not to Government employees. 

At the end of January it was announced 
that a major Conference of Workers, princi- 
pally representing Paragucy, Argentina, and 
Uruguay, but including representatives of 
some other South American countries as well, 
would be held in Asuncion from February 9 
through 17. The agenda has not yet been 
released but it is expected that, in addition 
to the usual topics of interest to organized 
labor, consideration will be given to the pos- 
sibility of forming a Latin American regional 
working group. 

Late in January, the Salary Council met 
specifically to discuss increases in salaries for 
the more skilled railway workers, but rumors 
throughout Asuncion were widespread that 
another general wage increase (probably 40 
percent) was again in prospect and that, al- 
though the Government would prefer to 
delay it to May 1, pressure from the increase 
in the cost of living was such that it prob- 
ably would have to be given in March.— 
U. S. EmBAssy, ASUNCION, JAN. 31, 1952. 


Philippines 


RECENT ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENTS 


Retail trade in Manila was slow early in 
1952; and the cash and credit situation re- 
mained tight. Prices of consumer goods 
and export commodities remained relatively 
steady from the end of December through 
late January. Some of the hesitancy and 
uncertainty in business circles, it was be- 
lieved, probably could be ascribed to the 
recent change-over in top personnel of the 
Import Control Commission (ICC). Pre- 
vious changes in the administration of im- 
port controls, and subsequent modification of 
policies and procedures, had caused disloca- 
tion in trade which took some time to rectify. 


IMPORT CONTROLS 


Upon the resignation in January of the 
ICC Commissioners, President Quirino ap- 
pointed Under Secretary of Justice Ceferino 
de los Santos as acting chairman of the 
Commission, and Augusto Espiritu and De- 
metrio Santos as co-commissioners. Santos 
formerly had been executive officer of the ICC. 
The new chairman stated that the policies 
of the ICC would undergo no basic change, 
but stressed the importance of implementing 
the nationalistic policy of the Commission 
by granting special allocations to new 
Filipino importers. The Import Control Law 
(Republic Act 650) provides that bona fide 
new Filipino importers shall receive such 
“reasonable” allocation of available foreign 
exchange as would encourage them to par- 
ticipate in importation. 
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The chairman also proposed a policy change 
in the allocation of import quotas for con- 
sumer goods. Instead of allotting dollars on 
the basis of certain percentages of 1949 im- 
ports, the chairman believed that actual re- 
quirements based on the law of supply and 
demand should be the criteria. He expressed 
confidence that the Commission could adopt 
this policy during the second half of 1952. 

The Monetary Board of the Central Bank, 
apparently moved by the continuing de- 
crease in reserves of foreign exchange, author- 
ized only $180,000,000 for imports of con- 
trolled essential and nonessential items in 
the first half of 1952, compared with an allo- 
cation of $212,000,000 in the second half of 
1952. An advance release of $25,000,000, 
made in November 1951 for critical needs of 
factories and industries, is to be deducted 
from exchange made available in the first 
half of 1952. 

Although ship movements into the Manila 
Harbor continued good in January, even re- 
sulting in temporary dock congestion, im- 
porters reported that slow issuance of 
licenses by the ICC and scarcities in the 
United States combined to create difficulties 
in the local supply of essential capital goods. 


ECA ACTIVITIES IN 1951 


From the beginning of its operations in 
the Philippines in April 1951 through De- 
cember 1951, ECA (now MSA) had issued 
procurement authorizations in the amount 
of US$27,000,000, including authorizations 
for technical assistance. Of the total, actual 
firm contracts with suppliers had been en- 
tered into the extent of $7,900,000, and of 
this contracted amount, commodities valued 
at $2,900,000 had actually arrived in the 
Philippines by the end of December. 

The principal commodities brought in 
were: Fertilizer, valued at $1,353,000; paints, 
pigments, and varnishes, $213,000; cotton 
yarn, $214,000; raw cotton, $170,000; leather 
and leather products, $155,000; caustic soda 
and calcium carbide, $116,000; parts for trac- 
tors, $118,000; and parts for automobiles, 
$101,000. 

Technical assistance given by ECA through 
the end of 1951 was valued at $147,000. 


FINANCE 


International reserves of the Central Bank, 
exclusive of foreign-exchange holdings of 
commercial banks, declined by $900,000 dur- 
ing December. The Bank’s foreign-exchange 
holdings stood at $246,200,000 on December 
28, the last business day of the month. Es- 
timates placed exchange reserves of com- 
mercial banks at approximately $60,000,000, 
which amount represented a decline of about 
15 percent from the end of November. 

The available cash of the Philippine Gov- 
ernment declined from December 15 to Janu- 
ary 15 by 10,200,000 pesos (1 peso=$0.50). 
On January 15, cash in the various funds 
of the Government totaled 162,300,000 pesos. 

In December 1951, the Central Bank, as 
fiscal agent of the Philippine Government, 
issued a notification that the Government 
was calling for the redemption of three 
issues of pre-1934 Philippine Government 
bonds. The three issues, representing an 
outstanding amount of $1,992,500, were to be 
redeemed, one each month, during the first 
8 months of 1952. 


AGRICULTURE—EXPORTS 


Production of coconut products, in copra 
equivalent, amounted to 1,043,716 long tons 
in 1951, an increase of 4 percent over the 
preceding year’s output, and only 15 percent 
below the all-time record high of 1,121,531 
long tons produced in 1947. The increase in 
output was credited mainly to favorable 
weather and good foreign demand. Exports 
of coconut products likewise were consider- 
ably heavier than in 1950, shipments of copra 
totaling 760,036 long tons; coconut oil, 77,117 
tons; and desiccated coconut, 42,082 tons. 
Comparable figures for 1950 were 691,722 tons 
of copra, 69,392 of coconut oil, and 70,485 of 
desiccated coconut. Manila copra quotations 
in late January averaged 28 pesos per 100 
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kilograms (220 pounds), compared with 29.50 
pesos a month earlier and with 37.50 pesos 
the year before. The production outlook 
for 1952 appeared bright, damage from the 
December typhoons having been only nom- 
inal. 

Abaca balings during the first 11 months 
of 1951 totaled 931,936 bales of 278 pounds 
each, a substantial increase over the 691,937 
bales recorded for the comparable period in 
1950. Exports reached even higher levels, 
aggregating 1,002,986 bales in the first 11 
months against 688,298 bales in the cor- 
responding period of 1950. In late January 
it appeared that 1951 abaca output would 
fall only slightly below 1,000,000 bales. 
January prices continued to decline. Abaca 
of the Davao Jl grade was quoted late in 
the month at 52 pesos per half bale, or 2 
pesos below the mid-December price, and 
15 pesos below the quotation for the same 
grade a year before. 

As of December 30, centrifugal sugar pro- 
duction from the 1951-52 cane crop totaled 
232,308 short tons. Owing to the destruc- 
tive typhoon, which occurred in December, 
it was estimated that the 1952 output would 
aggregate 1,079,000 short tons, a reduction of 
100,000 tons from the earlier official forecast. 
Because of the reduction in output, the 
Philippines will probably be unable to com- 
plete its United States sugar quota for 1952. 
Possibilities of completing the quota were 
reduced even further by the Philippine Gov- 
ernment’s decision to permit the exportation 
to non-United States markets of such sugar 
as may be produced in excess of the quotas 
allocated for the United States market and 
domestic consumption. Irrespective of pos- 
sible shipments elsewhere, it was estimated 
that Philippine exports of sugar to the 
United States in 1952 probably would not 
exceed 850,000 short tons. In late January, 
sugar prices were advancing, rising to 13.25 
pesos per picul (139 pounds) compared with 
12.98 pesos in December, but under the 
quotation of 14.23 pesos the preceding year. 

A Philippine Government Survey, made 
last September, of rice plantings estimated 
1952 production at 60,700,000 cavans (1 
cavan=97 pounds of unmilled rice). It 
was feared, however, that benefits from the 
MSA fertilizer program would be offset by a 
rather widespread and unusually heavy in- 
festation of rice stem borers in central Luzon 
and by the lack of precipitation in some rice 
areas during the early months of the plant- 
ing season. Unofficial estimates placed the 
1952 output of rice at 59,000,000 to 60,000,000 
cavans, or approximately the same as last 
year’s production. With the harvest season 
in full swing, rice prices continued to decline 
in January. Clean Macan (second class) 
averaged 23.75 pesos per cavan (123 pounds, 
milled) late in the month compared with 
24.25 pesos in December and 24.75 pesos a 
year earlier. It was believed, however, that 
the adverse developments in central Luzon 
would cause price advances in coming 
months.—U. S. EMBAssy, MANILA, JAN. 24, 
1952. 


Poland 


Exchange and Finance 


VALUABLES ON DEPOSIT TO BE SUBJECT TO 
STATE SEIZURE 


Owners of movables, valuables, negotiable 
papers, and certain other items, deposited 
by them with Polish institutions, banks, en- 
terprises, and similar organizations before 
May 9, 1945, must, under a decree published 
in Dziennik Ustaw No. 47 of September 8, 
1951, withdraw these items, within 6 months 
of the date of publication of the decree. 
Failing such withdrawal, the decree provides 
that the object shall become State property 
unless claim has been filed, and deposits so 
taken over cannot be returned, under Polish 
regulations. Deposits with museums. how- 
ever, are specifically excluded from the legis- 
lation. 





Persons in the United States who have 
reason to believe that the Polish decree 
affects them may obtain a translation of 
the full text of the decree from the Division 
of Protective Services, Department of State, 
Washington 25, D. C. The Department of 
State, however, cannot undertake to supply 
interpretations or opinions concerning the 
applicability of foreign law or regulations in 
any given case. Owners should therefore 
communicate with the Polish institutions 
which hold their deposits, either directly or 
through their agents or attorneys in Poland, 
rather than with the Department of State 
or with the U. S. Embassy in Warsaw. 


Spain 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


OLIVE OIL: Export LICENSES Now Issvuep 
BY REGIONAL AUTHORITIES 


Licenses for exports of olive oil from Spain 
are now issued by Regional Delegates of the 
Ministry of Commerce located at Seville, 
Barcelona, Malaga, and Valencia, in addition 
to Madrid, instead of at Madrid only, as 
heretofore, states a dispatch of January 22, 
1952, from the U. S. Consulate at Seville. 

This arrangement had previously existed 
for exports of olives and is much more satis- 
factory to local exporters than concentration 
of licensing authority in Madrid. 

The current export price for olive oil in 
drums has been fixed at $620 a metric ton. 
The previous price was $950 a metric ton. 
Prices for olive oil in tins have not yet been 
determined. 

A plan is also under consideration for add- 
ing a small amount to the price, perhaps 1 
percent, to pay for advertising in the United 
States to stimulate the sale of Spanish olive 
oil. 


Sweden 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


TRADE AGREEMENT WITH AUSTRALIA 
RENEWED 


(See item appearing under the heading 
“Australia.”’) 


Venezuela 


ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENTS IN JANUARY 


TRADE AND INDUSTRY 


Although the volume of wholesale and re- 
tail trade in Venezuela was off seasonally 
from December, over-all sales volume in 
January was reported as fairly good. Bank 
collections were generally satisfactory, and 
security prices were firm. Production of 
crude petroleum broke all records, averag- 
ing 1,820,581 barrels per day for the week 
ended January 21. An American manufac- 
turer of agricultural chemicals joined a local 
importer in constructing a mixing plant for 
pesticides at Maracay. The plant, placed in 
service near the end of the month, has a 
capacity sufficient to mix country require- 
ments. The active ingredients and inert talc 
are being imported. The local subsidiary 
of a United States firm anticipates the ex- 
pansion of existing facilities to include the 
manufacture of automobile and truck tires 
and tubes. The estimated cost of the pro- 
gram is 10,000,000 bolivars. (1 bolivar=ap- 
proximately US$0.30). 


MINING 


The Government signed a 50-year contract 
with the Orinoco Mining Co., which pro- 
vides for special customs facilities and 
charges. The company awarded a contract 
to the local subsidiary of a United States 
firm for construction of a 90-mile standard- 
gage railroad from Puerto Ordaz on the Ori- 


(Continued on p. 28) 
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Chemicals 


AUSTRALIA IMPORTS POTASSIUM 
REQUIREMENTS 


Australia imports its requirements of po- 
tassium carbonate and potassium hydroxide. 
The extraction of suint from wool was con- 
sidered a promising source, but the high cost 
of a necessary plant deterred the project. It 
was hoped that the State government en- 
terprise exploiting alunite deposits at Lake 
Chandler, Western Australia, would produce 
potassium chloride, making possible the 
manufacture of carbonate and hydroxide. 
However, owing to technical difficulties and 
uneconomic operation, the works, which pro- 
duced a mixture of potassium and sodium 
sulfates, recently suspended operations for 
an indefinite period. 


BRAZILIAN PLANTS TO PRODUCE MORE 
INSECTICIDE 


Three plants in Brazil produce benzene 
hexachloride, and output is at an annual 
rate of 6,100,000 pounds (12 percent gam- 
maisomer basis), but the product is also 
imported. Two manufacturers have facili- 
ties for expanding output and expect to 
increase production in 1952. Coffee and 
cotton account for almost all of Brazil’s 
needs of this insecticide. Small amounts are 
used against pests attacking the coconut 
palm, sugarcane, and rice, and for control- 
ling grasshoppers. 


NEW SODA PLANT IN COLOMBIA 


The recently completed Planta de Soda de 
Betania in Colombia is an important addi- 
tion to the country’s industrial plants. The 
factory has been under construction for 3 
years by the Instituto de Fomento Industrial, 
a Government agency, at a cost of 25,000,000 
pesos (2.51 Colombian pesos=US$1). It will 
produce 100 metric tons of soda daily for the 
manufacture of 50 tons of dense soda ash 
for the glass industry and 50 tons of light 
ash to be used in the manufacture of 30 
tons of caustic soda and 12 tons of refined 
sodium bicarbonate. It is estimated that 
the new plant will save $4,000,000 annually 
in foreign exchange. 


FINNISH CHEMICAL INDUSTRY EXPANDING 


The Finnish chemical industry has de- 
veloped rapidly in the past 10 years despite 
difficulties resulting from the war. Plant 
expansion and modernization have led to a 
substantial inerease in volume and range 
of production, which now includes fertilizers, 
plastics, insecticides, and _ disinfectants, 
drugs, byproducts of the cellulose-pulp in- 
dustry, and organic and inorganic chemicals. 
The industry's progress has also been stim- 
ulated by wartime shortages and restrictions 
on imports in the postwar period. Official 
production index figures show a greater in- 
crease in the years 1949 and 1950 for the 
chemical industry than for any other in- 
dustry, compared with the prewar period. 


HIGH PrRIcES Boost FRENCH EXPORT 
VALUES 
French exports of chemical products in 
the first 9 months of 1951 were valued at 
83,932,000,000 francs (350 French francs 
US$1). Taking into account the rise in 
prices during the period, this valuation in- 
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dicates that the volume decreased. A sharp 
decline in one traditional export line, organic 
coloring materials, is apparent from a com- 
parison of the February and September 1951 
figures: total values were 591,645,000 francs 
and 365,517,000 francs, respectively. 


HIGH FERTILIZER PrIcES May DETER 
CONSUMPTION, FRANCE 


It is feared that high fertilizer prices may 
deter increased consumption of these mate- 
rials in France. Fertilizers were formerly 
subsidized in France, and prices remained 
fairly stable from the spring of 1950 to the 
spring of 1951 but since that time have risen 
sharply. 


PLASTIC AND RUBBER RESEARCH LABORA- 
TORY OPENED IN INDIA 


Imperial Chemical Industries (India), Ltd., 
has established at Tiljala, near Calcutta, a 
research department known as the ICI Tech- 
nical Service Laboratory. Built at a cost of 
1,000,000 rupees, the laboratory was opened 
in November 1951 (1 Indian rupee=21 U. S. 
cents). It is designed for research on prob- 
lems of manufacturing plastics; rubber; 
chemicals, including dyes; and other prod- 
ucts. It is the second of the company’s 
research organizations in India. The first 
was established in Bombay in 1940 to serve 
the special needs of the textile industry. 

Although the Tiljala laboratory is de- 
signed to concentrate on research for the 
plastics and rubber industries, it is also 
equipped to provide technical service to 
many other industries and to users of the 
company’s special paints and industrial 
finishes. There are six sections—processing, 
physical testing, chemical laboratory, latex, 
leather, and dyestuff. The processing sec- 
tion is the most important. In it are re- 
produced on a small scale and under con- 
trolled conditions the processes used in 
factories. Research in chemicals and dyes 
was formerly conducted in two smaller lab- 
oratories which have been amalgamated 
with the new institution. 


Foodstuftis 


BOLIVIAN RICE PRODUCTION AND TRADE 


The Bolivian Ministry of Agriculture has 
estimated the area planted to rice in Bolivia 
during the crop year 1950-51 at 14,730 hec- 
tares (36,310 acres), for which a reasonably 
close estimate of production would be 12,- 
000 metric tons. Approximately 75 percent 
of the acreage was in the Santa Cruz area. 
A bumper crop for 1951-52 is in prospect. 

Improved transportation is an important 
factor in increased rice productivity, and 
progress has been made on the highway con- 
necting the potentially productive areas 
around Santa Cruz with the principal con- 
suming centers. Another potent factor is 
the Supreme Decree of February 13, 1951, 
which provides for the purchase of rice 
deemed surplus to producing areas and its 
transportation to consuming areas at gov- 
ernment expense. 

Bolivian annual rice consumption, which 
is increasing, is estimated to be between 
24,000 and 26,000 metric tons of milled rice. 
Rice imports for 1950 exceeded 8,000 metric 
tons being more than 1,000 metric tons above 
1949 imports. This was a reversal of the 





downward trend of imports in recent years. 
The Government now considers rice an arti- 
cle of prime necessity and issues divisas at 
the official rate of exchange of 60 bolivianos 
to $1 United States currency for its impor- 
tation. 


The following table eshows milled rice 
importations into Bolivia for 1949 and 1950 
by weight and value: 


Weight (in kilo- | Value (in U.S. 


grams) dollars) * 
Country = | 
1949 1950 1949 1950 

Chile 4, 689, 992 718, 791 |! $900, 838 |2$109, 213 
Uruguay _| 774,640 (3,806,605 | 3 141,526 | 4 452, 097 
Ecuador 701, 525 819, 315 | 3 129,124 | 2 121,071 
United States 491,074 (2, 649, 5388 583,147 | 2 409, 275 
Brazil = 246, 884 6 57,450 |. 
Argentina _ - 202, 675 7 47, 956 


*Price per kilogram: ! $0.19; 2 $0.15; 3$0.18; 4 $0.12; 
5 $0.17; ® $0.23; 7 $0.24. 


Significant features of the accompanying 
table are the heavy increase in imports from 
Uruguay and the United States and the 
equally remarkable decline in imports from 
Chile. The explanation of the indicated 
shift of country of origin is the fact that 
during 1950 rice could be bought most 
cheaply in Uruguay. On a basis of dollar 
value per kilogram, in 1949 the cheapest rice 
in Bolivia was that imported from the United 
States, and the most expensive was that 
imported from Argentina. Both Uruguayan 
and Ecuadorian rice values were lower than 
Chilean in 1949. 

Early 1951 rice imports from Brazil ex- 
ceeded those from any other source, but 
official data regarding these imports are not 
yet available. 


LARGE ACREAGE PLANTED TO MUSTARD SEED 
IN CANADA 


No official Government statistics on mus- 
tard-seed production in Canada are avail- 
able. Field and trade sources estimate that 
mustard-seed acreage in 1951 established a 
new peak of 41,000, a large increase over 
the 14,000 harvested in 1950. However, the 
1951 average yield was said to be low—about 
425 pounds of cleaned seed per acre, com- 
pared with 500 pounds in 1950. The prelim- 
inary estimate of total production is 18,000,- 
000 pounds of cleaned mustard seed, as :om- 
pared with 7,000,000 in 1950 and 21,000,000 
pounds in 1948. Yellow was again the top 
variety, with a production of 12,000,000 
pounds, followed by the brown mustard seed, 
with 5,000,000 pounds. Less than 200,000 
pounds of the Oriental variety were pro- 
duced. 

Mustard-seed exports from Canada in 1951 
totaled 16,738,263 pounds. Of this amount, 
the bulk, 14,498,343 pounds, went to the 
United States. In October the United 
Kingdom reentered the market for the first 
time since 1948, and 2,239,920 pounds were 
exported there during October and Novem- 
ber. Exports in 1950 totaled 8,960,740 
pounds, all of which was shipped to the 
United States except 100,000 pounds, which 
was purchased by the Netherlands. Two- 
thirds of the mustard seed shipped to the 
United States was of the yellow variety. All 
trade statistics are based on an unofficial 
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tally by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
and are considered accurate. 

There is no Official indication of 1952 mus- 
tard-seed production, as seed houses do not 
make firm contracts with growers until 
spring. However, no carry-over from the 
1951 crop is expected, and if the strong de- 
mand from the United States and the United 
Kingdom continues, the contract acreage for 
1952 should be equal to or slightly greater 
than in 1951. The import demand of the 
United States hinges largely on the yearly 
decision of its growers to continue the shift 
from mustard seed to wheat. Should they 
revert to mustard-seed production, the con- 
tract acreage in Canada would be substan- 
tially reduced. 


Motion Pictures & 
Photographie 
Produets 


RECENT DEVELOPMENTS IN AUSTRIA 


In the third quarter of 1951 the Austrian 
motion-picture industry completed 5 feature 
films, was producing 8 others, and scheduled 
11 for the fourth quarter of 1951 and the 
first quarter of 1952. Declining attendance 
at the shows, already a source of concern to 
the industry, was accelerated in the third 
quarter by an approximate 25-percent in- 
crease in admission prices. Average monthly 
attendance dropped from 3,511,283 in the 
third quarter of 1950 to 3,262,013 in the cor- 
responding period of 1951. Theater owners 
considered the drop in attendance in July 
and August a seasonal one. However, at- 
tendance in September, which always shows 
a sharp rise after the summer lull, was about 
300,000 under that of September 1950. This 
drop was attributed to a growing weariness 
and lack of interest on the part of the public 
in the average film, together with the in- 
crease in admission prices. 

United States pictures had 340 playing 
days in the Russian Zone of Occupation in 
the third quarter of 1951, and a total of 
517 playing days were scheduled for the 
fourth quarter. About 85 United States fea- 
ture films were scheduled for exhibition in 
the Russian Zone during the two quarters. 

A United States company was to start pro- 
duction of a film in Austria during the 
fourth quarter of 1951. The picture, to be 
made in both English and German, will be 
produced at Wien-Film Sievering Studios. 
The company plans to produce three other 
films in Austria. In September 1951, it was 
announced that a joint Austro-Yugoslav film 
production would be filmed in Yugoslavia 
with an Austrian cast. 


PICTURE INDUSTRY, PORTUGAL 


There are 421 motion-picture theaters in 
continental Portugal and 27 in adjacent 
Azores and Madeira Islands, with a total 
seating capacity of 256,376. The two dis- 
tricts of Lisbon and Oporto have 129 thea- 
ters, or more than 30 percent of all theaters 
in continental Portugal. The National In- 
stitute of Statistics reports that there is an 
average of 572 seats per theater, 30 seats for 
every 1,000 inhabitants, and 317 spectators for 
each show. 

A total of 1,025 films of all types, includ- 
ing features, shorts, and newsreels, were 
submitted for censorship in 1950, of which 
675 were of United States origin. Produc- 
tion of films in Portugal as reported by the 
National Institute of Statistics indicates that 
only 4 feature pictures and 43 short subjects 
were produced in 1950, as compared with 7 
features and 47 shorts in 1949. Although 
statistics for 1951 are not available, it is be- 
lieved that there was an improvement in the 
production of motion pictures. 

A new first-class motion-picture theater 
was opened in Lisbon on November 8, 1951, 
under the name of “Monumental.” This 
theater and a separate stage theater occupy 
the same building but are otherwise com- 
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pletely detached. Film and stage shows are 
performed simultaneously. Construction of 
this luxury facility was begun in 1948, and 
the total capital invested is reported to be 
equivalent to about $2,450,000, all Portu- 
guese. The seating capacity of the motion- 
picture theater is 1,960 and the legitimate 
theater seats 1,036. Projection and sound 
equipment is mostly of Netherlands origin. 
The films to be shown in 1952 will be mainly 
United States productions, although some 
British and Portuguese films will be shown. 


Nawal Stores. Gums. 
Waxes. and Resins 


BrIsK DEMAND FOR ROSIN EXPECTED IN 
BRAZIL 


Supplies of rosin in the Sao Paulo area of 
Brazil were ample in the second half of 1951. 
Stocks were built up because importers and 
industrial users were aware that French and 
Portuguese production would be short and 
European buyers were expected to purchase 
heavily in the United States. Import 
licenses for rosin were freely granted by the 
Bank of Brazil and substantial quantities 
were bought. However, it was considered 
doubtful that stocks would be sufficient for 
the next 6 months because of heavy con- 
sumption by Sao Paulo industries. About 
the same situation for naval stores was re- 
ported in the Rio de Janeiro district. Belem, 
Porto Alegre, and Salvador also had stocks 
for several months. 

Sales of rosin in Sao Paulo were somewhat 
slow in the third quarter and most of the 
fourth quarter of 1951 but were expected to 
move more briskly early in 1952, as many 
importers-resellers have considerable capital 
invested and need cash, and industrial users 
continued normal consumption in the third 
and fourth quarters of 1951, reducing the 
high inventories. 

The United States supplied almost the en- 
tire Brazilian market for naval stores in 1951. 
Very little rosin was imported from France 
and purchases from Sweden were negligible; 
some was obtained from Mexico. The 
United States has been the source for more 
than 90 percent of Brazil’s turpentine sup- 
plies in recent years. Small quantities have 
come from Sweden and Poland. 


Paints & Pigments 


HicH DEMAND FOR LITHOPONE IN 
AUSTRALIA 


Lithopone is not produced commercially in 
Australia, but one firm makes a small 
amount for its own use. Two or three com- 
panies have considered making the product 
in recent years; however, no definite plans 
for production are being undertaken and 
supplies continue to be imported. Raw ma- 
terials for manufacture of lithopone are 
readily available. The Commonwealth has 
ample deposits of barytes for making barium 
sulfide and zinc sulfate is produced domes- 
tically. 

Imports of lithopone in the postwar period 
have progressively increased, indicating that 
demand is at a high level despite growing 
consumption of titanium dioxide. 


Pulp & Paper 
PAPER PRODUCTION INCREASED, FINLAND 


Paper production in Finland during No- 
vember 1951, on an index basis (1948—100), 
registered 132, compared with 118 in Novem- 
ber 1950. The average for the first 11 
months of 1951 was 131, whereas in the like 
period of 1950 the average index stood at 
110. 

The paper index rose 11.9 percent during 
the year ended November 1951, as compared 
with an increase of 10.5 percent for Finnish 
industry as a whole. 





Radio & Television 


CuBA’s RADIO IMPORTS 


Cuba imported 47,473 radio receiving sets 
in 1951 as compared with 66,052 units in 
1950. 

The decline is attributed principally, ac- 
cording to the trade, to the advent Of tele- 
vision in the latter part of 1950. Sales of 
radio receivers fell off approximately 30 per- 
cent, and stocks on hand were estimated on 
February 1, 1952, at 25 percent of the total 
importations during 1951. 

The major part of the radio-set imports 
during 1951 were of the smaller five-tube, 
one-band table model retailing for $60 or 
less, and it is expected that 90 percent of the 
demand in 1952 will be for the same type. 
Sales are made largely on the installment 
basis. 

At the end of January 1952, an estimated 
700,000 radio receivers were in Operation in 
Cuba. 


BRAZIL BEGINS TV PRODUCTION 


Television-receiver assembly was begun in 
Sao Paulo, Brazil, in December 1951, in the 
factory of Industria e Comércio de Radio 
Invictus, Ltda., South America’s largest pro- 
ducer of radio receivers. The company, 
using components manufactured in Brazil 
and in the United States, is making a 17-inch 
chassis in a table model designated as DGT- 
1B, from a design furnished by a United 
States firm. 

Initial production of 3,000 units is 
planned. 


Textiles 


BriTISH Woo. Stocks Low, BUSINESS 
SLOW 


British wool stocks on November 30, 1951, 
amounted to 140,600,000 pounds, clean, of 
which 37,100,000 pounds were merino and 
103,500,000 pounds were of other sorts. This 
figure was equal to 5 months’ consumption at 
the rate prevailing in November. The posi- 
tion has now been reached where trade stocks 
not sold in the top are down to such a low 
level that it would be difficult to sustain a 
sudden increase in machinery activity in top- 
making or worsted spinning. The need to 
replenish wool stocks is fully recognized, but 
the recession in business in manufactured 
wool products, with low-order books right 
through the industry, was a deterrent to buy- 
ing in volume until late in January when a 
firmer trend in wool prices induced a more 
confident tone in the Bradford market. 

Exports of wool] textiles declined in Decem- 
ber, halting the postwar increase. Destina- 
tions for exports of unmanufactured wool, 
wastes, noils, rags, tops, yarns, cloth carpets, 
blankets and other wool, grouped, during the 
past 2 years are shown in the accompanying 
table. 

In the 4 weeks ended January 31, 1952, 
declared exports from the Bradford consular 
district to the United States comprised: 
Wool and hair, 528,479 pounds; yarn, 7,972 
pounds; cloth, 423,584 square yards; blankets 
and traveling rugs, 484 pounds; and carpets 
and floor rugs, 4,941 square feet. No tops 
were included in these declared exports. 


Exports of Wool and Wool Products from 
Bradford Consular District to U.S. 


Country of destination 1950 1951 


United States £16, 451, 637 £20, 035, 136 
Canada 20, 304, 212 28, 020, 369 
South Africa 6, 451, 625 12, 060, O16 
Cuba, Mexico, Peru, Chile, 
Brazil, Uruguay, Bolivia, 
and Argentina 3, 645, 880 3, 873, 148 
British Commonwealth and 
Dominions (except Can- 
ada and South Arica) 32, 604, 234 15, 098, 223 
Other countries 88, $14, 172 103, 201, 469 
Total 168, 271, 760 212, 288, 361 
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New Airport at Saint John, 
Canada, Officially Opened 


Although the new Saint John Airport in 
New Brunswick, Canada, has been used by 
the Maritime Central Airways, Ltd., since 
August 11, 1951, and by Trans-Canada Air 
Lines since December 31, 1951, it was not 
formally opened until January 8, 1952. Both 
the Pennfield and the Millidgeville Airports, 
which formerly served the two airlines, have 
been abandoned. 

Saint John Airport has two right-angle 
runways, which are 200 feet wide and 5,200 
feet long; they are surfaced with asphaltic 
concrete and have dirt sections of 300 addi- 
tional feet at each end. Clearance is 500 
feet at each side. A third runway linking 
the extreme ends of those already completed 
is contemplated for future construction. 

A two-story building at the airport con- 
tains waiting rooms and ticket, administra- 
tive, customs, and immigration offices. There 
are no hangars. 


Future Location of 
Central Airport for the 
Dusseldorf-Cologne Area 


The future cite of a central airport for the 
Dusseldorf-Cologne area has recently been 
the subject of discussion in the German 
press and elsewhere. Whether the airport 
should be located near Cologne or farther 
north to serve the Rhine-Ruhr area is the 
main point of discussion. 

In 1945 the Dusseldorf Airport, which lies 
about 5 kilometers north of the city, was 
taken over by the British. The RAF recon- 
structed the buildings and built a new run- 
way. Sometime in 1950 the airfield was re- 
turned to the German authorities. Since 
then facilities have been greatly expanded 
because of increased traffic within the Fed- 
eral Republic. A new concrete runway is 
under construction to replace the one built 
by the British. 

Eight foreign airlines use Dusseldorf Air- 
port, and its importance is increasing as a 
reshipment center for freight. In the first 
6 months of 1950, foreign goods received to- 
taled 84,000 kilograms, of which 46,000 kilo- 
grams were forwarded to foreign countries. 
During the like period of 1951, 104,000 kilo- 
grams of foreign goods were received and 
165,000 forwarded. Some 10,000 passengers 
per month are handled at the airport, ex- 
clusive of transit passengers, and 513 planes 
landed there in August 1951. Although 
ideally situated for the city of Dusseldorf, 
the airport may not be suitable as an inter- 
national airfield because its nearness to the 
downtown area of the city hinders exten- 
sion. 

On the other hand, the Wahn Airport near 
Cologne has an area 12 times greater than 
that at Dusseldorf. It is also 12 times larger 
than the Berlin Tempelhof and 41, times 
larger than the Frankfort airport. The big 
disadvantage of the Wahn airfield, however, 
lies in the fact that it is 16 kilometers from 
Cologne and 24 kilometers from Bonn. This 
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airport was returned to the German authori- 
ties in 1950 and is used at present only by 
British European Airways Corp. and Société 
Anonyme Belge d’Exploitation de la Naviga- 
tion Aérienne, along with the Royal Air 
Force. 

There are plans to build an international 
and continental airfield somewhere between 
Dusseldorf and Cologne, without abandoning 
present facilities at the Dusseldorf and Wahn 
Airports. 

Dr. Max Adenauer, Buergermeister of Co- 
logne, has stated that an international air- 
port would cost between 80,000,000 and 
100,000,000 Deutsche marks. He believes 
that the Wahn Airport should be expanded 
and become the International Airport for 
North-Rhine-Westphalia because the pro- 
posed new airport would take valuable land 
out of production, and he argues that ex- 
tension of the Wahn facilities would only 
cost 10 percent of the amount necessary for 
a new airfield. Moreover, meteorological 
conditions are said to be better at Wahn and 
long runways can be built more easily there. 
The disadvantage in using the Wahn Airport 
is that it takes one-half hour to drive from 
the airfield to Cologne and 50 minutes to 
Dusseldorf. 


Electric-Power Rationing 
Eased in Bombay Area 


In India a 10-percent restoration in the 
one-third power cut imposed on large indus- 
tries, including textile mills, by the govern- 
ment of Bombay in October 1951 (see For- 
EIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of December 10, 
1951) was announced recently by the 
Minister for Public Works. The decision to 
cut power consumption was the result of 
the failure of the monsoon in the catchment 
area supplying water to the Tata hydro- 
electric system. The present concession be- 
came possible, according to the minister, 
because the productive capacity of Tata had 
increased 72,000,000 kilowatts. 

The industries that would be benefited by 
the 10-percent restoration are those which 
consumed at least 5,000 kilowatt hours 
monthly, or those which have a maximum 
demand of about 25 kilowatts. Domestic 
consumers and small industries will not, 
however, be benefited by this concession. 
The power-restoration order is retroactive to 
October 1, 1951. 

The minister also announced a scheme of 
holiday staggering for textile and other large 
industries in Bombay for 6 months, from 
January 1952, which would result in the 
saving of about 17,000,000 kilowatt hours. 

He also stated that since the rationing of 
electric power was introduced in October 
1951, the scheme has operated very success- 
fully. He observed that the original power- 
cut order had reduced the maximum de- 
mand on the Tata-Central Railway (formerly 
G. I. P. Railway) interconnected system by 
40,000 kilowatts. This reduction in the 
maximum demand had resulted in the saving 
of hydraulic and transmission losses. It is 
estimated that if the present conditions con- 
tinue until the end of June 1952, the saving 
in losses could be about 16,000,000 kilowatt 
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hours. Since the end of September 1951, 
some rain has fallen in the catchment areas 
of the Tata lakes. Although it was not 
sufficient to reflect any appreciable increase 
in the lake levels, it made possible a slight 
increase in the generating capacity of Tata’s 
three power stations. The estimated in- 
crease on account of the rainfall is 22,000,000 
kilowatt hours, or about 2 percent of the 
total annual generating capacity of Tata. 


New Power Supply for 
Qaidabad, Pakistan 


The Thal Development Authority has an- 
nounced the placement in service of a new 
40-kilowatt generator in the new town of 
Qaidabad in the Thal area of Pakistan. The 
present generator is intended to provide 
power for street lighting and to furnish light 
to the 400 houses erected there. It is con- 
templated that the present powerhouse will 
be expanded by the end of 1952 to include 
a 1,300-kilowatt generator designed to supply 
industrial power to factories to be completed 
by that time. 


Spain Advances Rail- 
Electrification Program 


It was decided in June 1951 to electrify 
1,360 additional kilometers of Spanish rail- 
roads and to provide an adequate number 
of new electric locomotives. In conformity 
with this decision, a contract was signed on 
November 29, 1951, for the construction in 
Spain of 60 locomotives; 60 more are under- 
stood to be under construction by English 
Electric; 20 are to be provided by the French 
firm, Alsthom; and a final group of 60 are 
scheduled to be constructed in Spain. 


Delegate to Universal Postal 
Union Congress for Salvador 


El Salvador’s Diario Oficial for December 
21, 1951, contains the text of Executive Agree- 
ment No. 615 of December 6, 1951, stating 
that in view of the invitation extended by 
the Belgian Legation to El Salvador to at- 
tend the Thirteenth Congress of the Uni- 
versal Postal Union to be held in Brussels 
in May 1952, the Executive Power has desig- 
nated Dr. Hector Escobar Serrano, the Sal- 
vadoran Ambassador to Spain, to attend the 
Congress as delegate of El Salvador. 


Canadian Freight Rates 
Increased 


A 4'%4-percent freight-rate increase on all 
but certain selected commodities was 
granted to the Canadian railways by the 
Board of Transport Commissioners on Jan- 
uary 25. This increase, which was expected 
to go into effect on or about February 11, 
brought the freight-rate increases granted 
since the war to 70 percent. Potatoes, coal, 
and coke were exempted from the increase, 


(Continued on p. 25) 
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Space Limitations Reduced 
Size of Colombian Trade Show 


The National Manufacturers and Trade 
Exposition held in Manizales, Colombia, 
from December 20, 1951, to January 9, 1952, 
was attended by approximately 15,000 visi- 
tors. Of the 400 exhibitors who had planned 
to take part, 100 firms actually participated. 
Only the lack of space prevented this ex- 
hibition from being four times its size. Par- 
ticipating firms displayed goods valued at 
approximately $140,000. Of these firms, six 
were from the United States. They dis- 
played petroleum products, paints, metal 
furniture, beverages, and foodstuffs. 

In general, the exhibition covered a wide 
range of industrial and consumer goods. 
Preserved fruits, vegetables, and fruit juices 
attracted special attention. Visitors also 
showed real interest in exhibits of agricul- 
tural and printing machinery, textiles, 
processed foodstuffs, and furniture. 

The industrial progress of Colombia and 
its future possibilities were emphasized by 
this show. Unlike most national and in- 
ternational trade fairs, exhibitors were not 
expected to make “on the spot” cash sales 
or take orders. 

Information on this event was published 
in FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of November 
19, 1951. Further data may be obtained 
directly from the Associaciones Nacional de 
Industriales, Edificio Bemoju, Medellin, De- 
partment de Antioquia, Colombia. 


Products of 4,000 Firms To Be 
Displayed at Utrecht Fair 


Approximately 4,000 firms are expected to 
display their products at the Royal 
Netherlands Industries Fair—International, 
Utrecht, Netherlands, March 25 to April 3, 
1952. A total area of 50,000 square meters 
of exhibition space is made available to 
these exhibitors, 22,000 at the Vrendenburg 
site, and 28,000 at the Croeseloan site. An 
estimated 60 percent of the participating 
firms will display imported merchandise, 
making this fair one of the most interna- 
tional of those held in Europe. Among the 
commodities to be emphasized are building 
materials and machinery, industrial ma- 
chinery and tools. A wide range of all types 
of other products will also be shown. 

The next Utrecht Fair is scheduled for 
September 2-11, 1952. Firms interested in 
these two fairs should contact United States 
representatives: W. Kaars Sypestein, 422 
Natchez Street, New Orleans 12, La.; J. P. 
Bourdnez, 61 Broadway, New York, N. Y.; 
and D. Koetner, 417 Market Street, San 
Francisco 5, Calif. 





Taiwan's (Formosa’s) requirements of fer- 
tilizer in the calendar year 1952 have been 
estimated as follows, in metric tons: Nitro- 
genous, 80,000; phosphatic, 26,560; and po- 
tassic, 20,247. 
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List of Fairs and Exhibitions. 1952 


Dates 


Feb. 6—Mar. 9__- ae 
Feb. 23—Mar. 14___-_~_- 


Feb. 28—-May 23 —_ 
Feb. 29—Mar. 10- 


Mar. 1-17__- Tere? 
Mar. 1-—Apr. 6_--_--- 
Mar. 1—Apr. 15 '__- 
Mar. 2-7___- oe 
A CS | 


Mar. 4-9 
Mar. 9—14__-_-_ eon 


| ee 


Mar. 9—17_ 
Mar. 10-15 '___- 
Mar. 11-—14__-__- 


Mar. 14—Apr. 5_-_----- aiainis 


Mar. 15-24 '___- = 


Mar. 15-30 '____-_- 
Mar. 15-30- 


ee 
Mar. 20-30-_.- aw 
Mar. 20-31 


Mar. 21—May 17__- 
Mar. 25—Apr. 3. _.-_-- 
Mar. 25—Apr. 5'__-_- 


Mar. 26—Apr. 12 '_ 


Mar. 28-29! ae 


Mar. 28—Apr. 6__-_- 
J 
Apr. 7-9 1__- 
Apr. 12-29 


Apr. 19-28._..._.__.- 


Apr. 19-29 ean 
Apr. 20—23__ : 
Apr. 23—May 3'____- 
Apr. 23—May 4 

Apr. 23—May 4--- 
Apr. 24—May 15' 
Apr. 25—May 4 

Apr. 26—May 4-_ 


Apr. 26—-May 4____- 
Apr. 26—May 11---_-- 
Apr. 26—May 11__-_-_- 
Apr. 26—May 17 
Apr. 27—May 6- 

May 1-7- 

May 5-16 

May 6-9___-_- 


May 7-—15-_ ‘ lacks 


May 8-31 

May 10-30 

May 13-27 

May 17-25 

May 17-—June 2 

May 18-25 axinaeiens 


May 18-25 '__ 


Event 


All India Industrial Exhibition, Hyderabad, India. 

Colombo Plan Exhibition, Trade Fair Section, Colombo, Ceylon, 

International Housekeeping Exhibition, Paris, France. 

International Automobile Exhibition (Biennial), 
Netherlands. 

Nice Fair, Nice, France. 

International Industries Fair, Karachi, Pakistan. 

International Industrial Machinery Exhibition, Delhi, India 


Amsterdam, 


- German Toy Fair, Nuremberg, Germany. 


International Trade Fair, Cologne, Germany. 

Textile Fair, Mar. 2-4. 

Arts and Crafts Exhibition, Mar. 2-11. 

Household and Hardware Show, Mar. 9-11. 
International Agricultural Machinery Exhibition, Paris, France. 
International Trade Fair, Frankfurt am Main, Germany. 
International Trade Fair, Vienna, Austria. 
International Agricultural Fair, Verona, Italy. 


Foodstuffs Exhibition, ROKA, Rotterdam, Netherlands. 
. National Plastics Exposition, Philadelphia, Pa., U. S. A 


Festival Fair, Capetown, Union of South Africa. 

Second Commercial and Professional Art Fair (Spring Session), 
Paris, France. 

Fifth Reggio Calabria Fair, Reggio Calabria, Italy. 

Building, Public Works and Housewares Exposition, 
Belgium. 


Brussels, 


- Ninth Biennial ASTE Industrial Exposition, Chicago, Ill., U. S. A. 
- International Automobile Show, Geneva, Switzerland. 


International Photography & Moving Picture Exhibition, Paris, 
France. 

Royal Adelaide Exhibition, Adelaide, Australia. 

International Industries Fair, Utrecht, Netherlands. 

Nineteenth Manchester Building Trades Exhibition, Manchester, 
England. 

Building and Civil Engineering Exhibition, Glasgow, Scotland 

First Electrical Engineer’s Exhibition, London, England. 

International Technical Fair, Copenhagen, Denmark. 

Rand Easter Show, Johannesburg, Union of South Africa 

Radio Component Show, London, England. 

International Trade Fair, Milan, Italy. 

International Trade Fair, Lyon, France. 

Swiss Industries Fair, Basel, Switzerland. 

Fur Fair, Frankfurt am Main, Germany. 

Northern Radio & Television Exhibition, Manchester, England. 

International Automobile Exhibition, Turin, Italy. 

International Sugar Exhibition, Amsterdam, Netherlands 

16th International & National Arts & Crafts Fair, Florence, Italy. 

International Commercial Fair, Copenhagen, Denmark. 

International Photo and Motion Picture Exhibition, 
Germany. 

International Trade Fair, Graz, Austria. 

International Trade Fair, Liege, Belgium. 

International Industries Fair, Brussels, Belgium. 

Queensland Industries Fair, Brisbane, Australia. 

Heavy Industries Fair (International), Hannover, Germany 

International Agrarian Fair, Utrecht, Netherlands. 

British Industries Fair, London-Birmingham, England 


Cologne, 


. International Lighting Exposition, Cleveland, Ohio, U. S. A. 


Finnish Industries Fair, Helsinki, Finland. 


. Wellington Show and Industrial Fair, Wellington, New Zealand. 


International Trade Fair, Valencia, Spain. 

International Electrical Appliances Exhibition, Bologna, Italy. 

Swedish Industries Fair, Goteborg, Sweden. 

International Trade Fair, Paris, France. 

International Chemical Apparatus Exhibition, Frankfurt am Main, 
Germany. 

Western German Agricultural Fair, Munich, Germany. 


' New listings or corrections. 
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Dates 
May 19—22-- 


May 21-25 '_~--- 
May 23—June 8! 
Zane 1-30*........ 
June 2—13-- 
June 4-14-_-- 
June 4-18 ?_~- 
June 7—22_- 
June 10-—30--- 
June 11-26-_- mie 
June 14—29- ‘ mak 
June 14-29-- 

June 15-30 

June 19—21-__- 
June 29—July 13- 
Summer *_--- 

July 4—20- -- - 
auy 5—-19...... 
July 15-31 

July 25—-Aug. 3 
July—Aug - -- 

Aug. 2-17! 

Aug. 20—Sept. 20 
Aug. 21-31--- 
Aug. 23-Sept. 7- 
Aug. 30—Sept. 4' 
Aug. 31—Sept. 4- 
Aug.—Sept 

Fall * 

Sept.’ 

Sept. 2-7! 


Sept. 2 
Sept. 6 
Sept. 6 
Sept. 7 
Sept. 7 


Sept. 7 
Sept. 7 
Sept. 8 


Sept. 13-28 
Sept. 13-28 
Sept. 13-28 
Sept. 13-29 
Sept. 14—23- 
Sept. 17—Oct. 4 
Sept. 18-28 


Sept. 19-29? 
Sept. 25-30! 
Sept. 26—Oct. 4 


Sept. 27-Oct. 5 
Sept. 27—Oct. 10 
Sept. 30-Oct. 3 
Oct. 1-15 
Oct. 2—12 


Oct. 21-24'__ 
Oct. 26-Nov. 2 


Nov. 10-30 
Nov. 15-22! 


i 
i 


Apr. 16—-May 18 (1953) ?__ 


* New listings or corrections. 


Event 

Annual Office Machinery & Equipment Exposition, San Francisco, 

Calif., U. S. A. 
World Trade Fair, San Francisco, Calif., U. S. A. 
Western Trade Fair, Antwerp, Belgium. 
International Traffic & Safety Exhibition, Milan, Italy. 
Canadian International Trade Fair, Toronto, Canada. 
Mechanical Handling Exhibition, Olympia, London, England. 
Fifth London Fashion Fortnight, London, England. 
International Trade Fair, Padua, Italy. 
International Trade Fair, Barcelona, Spain. 
Antique Dealers’ Fair, London, England. 
International Trade Fair, Lille, France. 
International Trade Fair, Casablanca, French Morocco. 
International Trade Fair, Bordeaux ,France. 
Royal Agricultural Show, Nairobi, Kenya. 
International Sample Fair, Trieste, Free Territory of Trieste. 
International Communications Exposition, Munich, Germany. 
German Handicraft Fair, Munich, Germany. 
Second British Food Fair, London, England. 
World Photographic Exposition, Lucerne, Switzerland. 
Dornbirn Export & Samples Fair, Dornbirn, Austria. 
Istanbul Exposition, Istanbul, Turkey. 


. Chicago International Trade Fair, Chicago, Ill., U.S. A. 


International Trade Fair, Izmir, Turkey. 

International Trade Fair, Innsbruck, Austria. 

St. Erik’s Fair (International), Stockholm, Sweden. 

International Leathergoods Fair, Offenbach am Main, Germany. 

International Trade Fair, Frankfurt am Main, Germany. 

Industrial Exhibition, Pretoria, Union of South Africa. 

Radio and Television Show, Brussels, Belgium. 

Office Equipment Exposition (International), Zurich, Switzerland. 

National Radio Exhibition, Milan, Italy. 

The Farnborough Flying Display & Exhibition, Farnborough, Eng- 
land. 

International Industries Fair, Utrecht, Netherlands. 

International Trade Fair, Strasbourg, France. 

International Trade Fair, Bari, Italy. 

International Trade Fair, Vienna, Austria. 

International Trade Fair, Cologne, Germany: 
Textile Fair, Sept. 7-9. 
Household and Hardware Show, Sept. 14-16. 

Leipzig Trade Fair, Leipzig, Germany. 

International Trade Fair, Salonika, Greece. 

Seventh National Instrument Conference & Exhibit, Cleveland, 
Ohio, U. S. A. 

International Trade Fair, Ghent, Belgium. 

Swiss National Autumn Fair, Lausanne, Switzerland. 

International Trade Fair, Zagreb, Yugoslavia. 

International Trade Fair, Marseilles, France. 

European Machine Tool Exhibition, Hannover, Germany. 

International Machine Tool Exhibition, London, England. 

International Automobile Exhibition, Frankfurt am Main, Ger- 
many. 

Watch and Clock Trade Fair, Frankfurt am Main, Germany. 

Frankfurter Book Fair, Frankfurt am Main, Germany. 

International Commercial Motor Transport Exhibition, London, 
England. 

International Trade Fair, Graz, Austria. 

International Technics Exhibition, Turin, Italy. 

Iron and Steel Exposition, Cleveland, Ohio, U. S. A. 

Cotton, Rayon and Textile Machinery Fair, Busto Arsizio, Italy. 

International Automobile, Cycle & Sports Exhibition, Paris, 
France. 

International Food and Housekeeping Exhibition, Brussels, Bel- 
gium. 

German Industry Show, Berlin, Germany. 

Fifth London Regional Display of the Engineering Industries 
Association, London, England. 

National Metal Exposition (International), 
U. S. A. 

Sixty-sixth Annual Dairy Show, London, England. 


Philadelphia, Pa., 


. International Cycle & Motorcycle Exposition, Frankfurt am Main, 


Germany. 

International Radio and Electronics Exhibition, Bombay, India. 

International Cycle and Motorcycle Show, London, England. 

Women’s International Exposition of Arts & Industry, New York, 
N..., B. & &. 

Twentieth National Power & Mechanical Engineering Exposition, 
New York, N. Y., U.S. A. 

Twentieth National Power & Mechanical Engineering Exposition, 
New York, N. Y., U. S. A. 

Smithfield Show & Agricultural Machinery Exhibition, London, 
England. 

“Conquest of the Desert’’ Exhibition, Jerusalem, Israel. 


* Exact dates not yet available. 
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and a partial exemption was given to sand, 
gravel, crushed stone, and firewood. This in- 
crease and that granted last July, totaling 
together 17 percent, are to be effective only 
until August 1953, when it is hoped the 
railways will have found other sources of 
revenue within their rate structure. 


Thermal-Electric Plant 
Planned for Nogales, Mexico 


Plans have been completed by the Mayor 
and the Municipal Council of the city of 
Nogales, Sonora, Mexico, for a new 1,500- 
kilowatt thermoelectric plant. Work on the 
plant will begin early this year, and com- 
pletion is expected during 1953. 


Netherlands Railways 
Raise Rates 


The Board of the Netherlands Railways 
announced an increase in rates, effective Feb- 
ruary 1. Prices for passenger tickets rose 
from 3 to 15 percent, depending on distances. 
Weekly subscriptions went up an average of 
1.8 percent, and monthly subscriptions, 6 
percent. Merchandise freight rates (per car- 
load) increased about 7 percent. General 
cargo rates were not increased. 








ee 
WORLD TRADE LE. 
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73. Greece—John E. Stefanellis, represent- 
ing “AKEL” Laurium Ceramics Co. Ltd. 
(manufacturer of ceramic products), 10 
Sophocleous Street, Athens, is interested in 
exploring the possibilities for exporting 
hand-decorated artware to the United States 
and establishing relations with United 
States importers who have already expressed 
an interest in purchasing firm’s products. 
Scheduled to arrive February 14, via New 
York, for a visit of 3 months. United States 
address: c/o Theod. Arapoglou, International 
Commerce Building, 15 Moore Street, New 
York 4, N. Y. Itinerary: New York, Wash- 
ington, Chicago, Los Angeles, San Francisco, 
and possibly other principal cities. 

74. Italy—Salvatore Leto Di Priolo, repre- 
senting Misal, S. A. Leto (importer, retailer, 
exporter, wholesaler, manufacturer, and 
sales agent), Via Vittor Pisani 14, Milan, is 
interested in exporting Italian machine tools 
to the United States, and seeks technical in- 
formation. Scheduled to arrive March 9, via 
New York, for a visit of 1 month. United 
States address: c/o Hotel Commodore, Lex- 
ington Avenue and Forty-second Street, New 
York, N. Y. Itinerary: New York City, De- 
troit, Chicago, Cleveland, San Francisco, and 
Los Angeles. 

75. Sweden—Tord Filip Bellander, repre- 
senting J. F. Bellanders Aktiebolag (im- 
porter, wholesaler, manufacturer), 49-51 
Nygatan, Gavle, wishes to study the United 
States tertile industry, especially the manu- 
facture of ready-made clothing and the 
wholesale trade. Scheduled to arrive Febru- 
ary 11, via New York, for a visit of 6 months. 
United States address: c/o McClure, Hadden 
& Ortman, Inc., 168 North Michigah Avenue, 
Chicago, Ill. Itinerary: New York, Chicago, 
and Washington. 
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World Rubber Develop- 
ments in 1950-51 


(Continued from p. 4) 


limited each manufacturer’s quarterly 
use of high tenacity rayon in rubber 
products to his average quarterly use in 
the 6 months ended June 30, 1951. 

The limitations on lines, styles, and 
the like, mentioned previously, reduced 
the necessity of carrying as large inven- 
tories of finished goods as usual, thereby 
reducing rubber consumption. The ban 
on white-sidewall tires saved natural 
rubber; also, the ban against use of natu- 
ral-rubber crepe soles and heels con- 
served a considerable quantity of the 
highest quality natural rubber. These 
steps were taken to aid the program for 
stockpiling natural rubber. They were 
all necessary, since the scheduled stock- 
pile rate could not have been attained 
without them. 

As a result of these programs, no acute 
shortage of essential products existed for 
any great length of time, and by the 
year’s end, inventories of rubber prod- 
ucts, as a whole, showed a substantial 
increase over the preceding year, judg- 
ing from recent figures on the value of 
manufacturers’ inventories. Reported 
manufacturers’ inventories of tires, 
tubes, and camelback were more than 
double the low March 31, 1951, level, 
though still somewhat below the so- 
called normal position. 


Restrictions Eased for 1952 


With production of GR-S exceeding 
consumption, and stocks at a comfort- 
able level in late 1951, it was possible to 
ease restrictions, and the M-2 Order of 
December 14, effective January 1, 1952, 
removed all limits on total new-rubber 
consumption, though consumption of 
natural rubber was still held in check by 
specifications, which showed some revi- 
sions. The allowable proportion of 
natural rubber in a number of products 
was increased, but in most tires, the larg- 
est bulk user, it was reduced somewhat. 
Natural rubber could still be used in 
tubes if enough butyl were not available. 

The prohibition against white-sidewall 
tires remained, along with the ban on 
consumption of natural rubber in crepe 
soles and heels, and tubes were still lim- 
ited to one color, but otherwise most 
of the restrictions on lines, types, quality, 
and colors were removed. 

Inventories of natural rubber were 
still limited to 60 days, and GR-S and 
butyl to 30 days. With demand greater 
than supply, butyl remained under allo- 
cation, and for the first time consumers 
were specifically forbidden to use in non- 
transport goods butyl allocated for trans- 
port goods, and vice versa. Allocation of 
GR-S was discontinued, but purchasers 
of cold GR-S were limited to 46 percent 
of their total GR-S purchases, approxi- 
mately the rate of current production of 
cold GR-S. Provision was made for ex- 
ports of GR-S to foreign countries, for 
which supplies had not previously been 
available. 

Restrictions on tire inventories were 
lifted, but the limitation on use of high- 
tenacity rayon remained in effect. Pri- 
vate importation of natural rubber was 
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still prohibited, except that after March 
31, if authorized by GSA, private imports 
of latex could begin. 


U. S. Synthetic-Rubber 
Production 


United States production of synthetic 
rubber in 1951 increased from a low of 
60,952 tons in January to a high of 79,285 
tons in October. December output was 
76,958 tons. For the year, production 
totaled 845,155 toms, compared with 
476,184 tons in 1950, and consisted of 
694,579 tons of GR-S, 74,105 tons of 
butyl, 58,907 tons of neoprene, 15,333 
tons of N-type, and 2,231 tons of pri- 
vately produced S-type. Output of butyl 
and neoprene set new marks, and the 
total for all types exceeded the former 
record of 820,373 tons, set in 1945. Pro- 
duction of reclaimed rubber reached a 
new high of 366,130 tons, exceeding the 
mark of 313,006 tons established in 1950. 


U.S. Imports of Natural at 
Good Level 


United States imports of natural rub- 
ber totaled 734,456 tons in 1951, and 
included 54,963 tons of latex, and 1,619 
tons of guayule. In the preceding year 
imports amounted to 802,138 tons, in- 
cluding 51,405 tons of latex and 739 tons 
of guayule. The 1951 latex figure was a 
new high. The 1951 imports of natural 
rubber exceeded consumption and reex- 
ports by some 277,000 tons, and industry 
stocks declined 12,000 tons. 


U.S. Rubber Consumption 
1951 


Actual new-rubber consumption in the 
United States in civilian products for 
the industry as a whole fell considerably 
below allowable consumption in the sum- 
mer vacation months of July and August, 
and again in November and December, 
an indication that supplies of rubber 
goods were relatively plentiful. Had the 
90 percent limitation on production of 
less essential products—particularly on 
passenger tires for replacement—not 
been operative, it is possible that con- 
sumption in the low months might have 
been higher. 





Use of Synthetic Increased 


Consumption of dry natural rubber 
declined to 407,492 tons in 1951 from 
664,130 tons in 1950, whereas consump- 
tion of synthetics increased to 759,379 
tons from 538,289 tons. Consumption 
of natural latex did not approach the 
allowable tonnages after March, and for 
the year consumption registered a de- 
cline to 46,784 tons from 56,138 tons in 
1950. Part of this decline doubtless rep- 
resented a switch to cold GR-S latex, 
available at less than half the cost of 
natural latex, and part of the decline 
apparently represented a reduction in 
production of foam latex, the largest 
outlet for which is in cushioning for new 
passenger cars, output of which was cut 
by Government orders. 


Use of Reclaimed Rubber 
Bolsters Production 


Consumption of reclaimed rubber was 
at a high rate in the first half of 1951, 
when supplies of all synthetics were 
tight, but declined in the second half as 
the situation eased. The ratio of re- 
claimed-rubber consumption to total 
new-rubber consumption reached a peak 
of 33 percent in April, but declined to 
23.7 percent in December, averaging 28.5 
percent for the year as against 24.1 per- 
cent in 1950. Total reclaimed-rubber 
consumption was 346,457 tons compared 
with 303,733 tons in 1950. Calculating 
reclaimed rubber as containing about 50 
percent rubber hydrocarbon, total rub- 
ber-hydrocarbon consumption in 1951 
was about 1,388,000 tons, not far (1.6 
percent) below the 1,410,000 tons calcu- 
lated for 1950. It would appear, there- 
fore, that actual volume production of 
rubber goods was nearly as great in 1951 
as in record-breaking 1950. 


Consumption Estimates for 


1951 


In April 1951, at the International 
Rubber Study Group meeting in Rome, 
the 1951 world consumption of new rub- 
ber was estimated at a record 2,425,000 
tons, consisting of 1,531,000 tons of natu- 
ral and 894,000 tons of synthetic, as 
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against a 1950 performance of 2,285,000 
tons, consisting of 1,705,000 tons of natu- 
ral and 580,000 tons of synthetic. 

On the basis of incomplete data, it ap- 
pears that actual world consumption in 
1951 was in the neighborhood of 2,310,000 
tons, of which about 1,500,000 tons was 
natural, and 810,000 tons, synthetic. 
United States consumption, according to 
preliminary figures, consisted of about 
455,000 tons of natural and 760,000 tons 
of synthetic. Imports of natural rubber 
into Russia and China are estimated at 
about 140,000 tons, and consumption in 
the rest of the world apparently included 
some 905,000 tons of natural and 50,000 
tons of synthetic. The 50,000-ton syn- 
thetic figure included 26,000 tons used in 
Canada; other countries, outside of Rus- 
sia, consumed minor amounts. The 
grand total of 2,310,000 tons was a new 
record, but natural consumption was sec- 
ond to the 1,705,000 tons posted in 1950, 
and synthetic consumption was third to 
figures of 865,000 and 912,500 tons re- 
corded in 1945 and 1946. 


Consumption at Peak in Many 
Countries 


Only a few countries promptly report 
actual consumption figures. Consump- 
tion in other countries is gaged by their 
net imports adjusted by changes in 
stocks, where ascertainable. Available 
figures indicate that new rubber con- 
sumption records were set in 1951 in the 
United Kingdom, France, Canada, and 
India. New highs may also have been 
reached in Australia, Brazil, and the 
Netherlands. Use of rubber in Western 
Germany and Japan was at a postwar 
high. The trend of natural-rubber im- 
ports points also to possible record con- 
sumption in Italy, the Union of South 
Africa, Sweden, Belgium, Argentina, and 
other smaller consuming countries. 


Natural Rubber Production 


At the Rome meeting, 1951 production 
of natural rubber was estimated at 
1,870,000 tons, compared with 1,850,000 
tons (later revised to 1,855,000 tons) re- 
ported in 1950. By and large, the pro- 
jected figures for 1951 for the various 
rubber-producing areas varied only 
slightly from the actual results for 1950. 

As a total, the Rome estimate was ap- 
parently close to the mark. At the time 
of writing, it appears that total 1951 pro- 
duction was in the neighborhood of 
1,870,000 tons, a new record, but this 
figure could be altered materially when 
complete figures become available. In 
particular, export figures for Indonesia, 
now the number-one producing country, 
have been coming in tardily, with fre- 
quent revisions, and there is uncertainty 
as to how complete the figures for recent 
months are. The preceding table shows 
the Rome estimates for 1951, the writer’s 
estimates for 1951 (based on incomplete 
data), and figures for other years. 


Bases for Estimating Production 


It should be noted that actual produc- 
tion figures, like actual consumption fig- 
ures, are reported regularly in only a 
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few instances, namely, Malayan estates, 
Indonesian estates, Vietnam and Cam- 
bodia (Indochina) estates, India, Sara- 
wak, and Ceylon. The Ceylon figure is 
a rounded estimate based on reported 
figures for estate output, consumption, 
exports, and _ stocks. Production of 
smallholders is estimated for Singapore, 
and for the rest of Malaya represents 
reported purchases by dealers adjusted 
quarterly to balance reported figures for 
estate output with total imports, exports, 
consumption, and stocks. Indonesian 
smallholders’ production is taken as 
equivalent to exports of native rubber, 
but because considerable quantities of 
native rubber are smuggled into Malaya, 
thereby not appearing in official Indo- 
nesian statistics, these exports have to 
be estimated, and for recent months only 
incomplete estimates are available. 
Brazilian production estimates are based 
on reported purchases by the Amazon 
Credit Bank, whereas output in other 
tropical America, part of which is con- 
sumed domestically, is estimated from 
various piecemeal data. For other pro- 
ducing countries, net exports are con- 
sidered as equivalent to production. 


Record Output in Indonesia, 
Decline in Malaya 


As shown in the accompanying table, 
Malayan 1951 production fell short of 
the April estimate and the 1950 figure 
by about 90,000 tons, or 13 percent. 
Sarawak lagged by approximately 25 per- 
cent. Ceylon output plummeted after 
the first quarter, but came back strong 
in the last quarter, and finished only 
5,000 tons below the estimate. Output 
in North Borneo and Brunei and in trop- 
ical America also fell short of the mark. 
Tonnagewise, Indonesia alone nearly 
offset the deficits in other producing 
areas. Indonesian estates turned in 
their best performance since 1941, pro- 
ducing close to 212,000 tons. On the 
basis of incomplete figures, Indonesian 
smallholders output was at least 578,- 
000 tons, and probably somewhat 
greater, as indicated in the table. In 
the 12 months ended July 1951, Indone- 
sian smallholders’ output exceeded 655,- 
000 tons, 33 percent of total world pro- 
duction in that period. Output in Thai- 
land equaled, and in India and Indo- 
china slightly exceeded, expectations. 
Production in Africa, other than Liberia, 
showed a surprising increase over the 
estimate, chiefly because of record ex- 
ports from Nigeria. Africa is gradually 
becoming a more important factor in the 
production of natural rubber. 

The decline in Malaya probably was 
largely the result of terrorist activity, 
coupled with decreasing yield from old 
trees, overtapped in 1950. Bad weather 
in Ceylon affected results, as well as de- 
creasing yield from old trees after over- 
tapping. The decline in Sarawak has 
not been explained but is probably trace- 
able to the effects of declining prices 
after April. Output in tropical America 
increased over the 1950 figure, but not as 
much as expected. Brazil, the largest 
exporter of rubber until 1914, had to im- 
port about 5,000 tons. The increase in 
Indochina, retarded by turbulent condi- 
tions, was still far below capacity. 


Smuggling 


Smuggling distorts the comparative 
production figures for some countries in _ 
the Far East. Production figures for 
Malaya probably have been understated 
for several years, since several thousand 
tons annually of Malayan rubber re- 
portedly is smuggled across the border 
into Thailand and is exported from that 
country in order to take advantage of 
more favorable foreign exchange control 
regulations. In addition, it is reported 
that some Malayan rubber is smuggled 
into Indonesia and then reimported into 
Singapore to evade the Federation of 
Malaya export taxes. The Thailand and 
Indonesian figures, of course, are over- 
stated to the extent that the Malayan 
figures are understated. 

It is possible that some shipments of 
rubber were smuggled from Indonesian 
Borneo to China, when destinational 
controls were instituted in Malaya in 
May, cutting off exports to China for the 
rest of the year. In this connection it 
can be observed that in the 11 months 
ended April 1951, imports of rubber into 
Malaya from Indonesian Borneo aver- 
aged 5,886 tons per month, whereas in 
the next 5 months these imports aver- 
aged only 2,048 tons per month. As 
much as 15,000 tons of Borneo rubber 
may have been smuggled to unknown 
destinations during that 5-month period, 
and an allowance of 12,000 tons on this 
account is included in the 590,000 tons 


estimated for Indonesian native output. 
for 1951. 


U. S. Rubber Situation 


Improved 


At the end of 1951 the rubber situa- 
tion in the United States had improved 
greatly, compared with a year earlier. 
Substantial additions had been made to 
the strategic stockpile of natural rub- 
ber. Consumption of natural rubber was 
being held to a level that would permit 
further increases to the stockpile. Pro- 
duction of GR-S was large enough not 
only to meet all domestic demand, but to 
permit exports to other countries as well, 
inasmuch as domestic stocks were re- 
stored to a very comfortable position. 
Output of butyl still was not sufficient to 
cover all demands, but had been ex- 
panded to a rate of 90,000 tons per year. 
Production of other special-purpose 
synthetics was adequate. In respect to 
rubber, the United States was in far 
better shape strategically than at any 
other time in history. 

In other consuming countries, the 
situation also was improved. Excluding 
the United Kingdom, stocks of natural 
rubber at the end of 1951 were the largest 
on record. December prices, though 
roughly 20 percent lower than a year 
earlier, were still high. 

New-rubber consumption in countries 
other than the United States reached a 
new high in 1951, for the fifth year in 
succession, and the rate of increase in 
this period was greater than for the 
United States. Countries other than the 
United States, Canada, and the Soviet. 
Union depend almost wholly on natural 
rubber, but several countries are show- 
ing interest in the establishment of syn- 
thetic rubber plants. 
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E:xport-Control Developments 


[Note: Excerpts from recent announcements 
in CEB (Current Export Bulletin) and from 
press releases of OIT (Office of International 
Trade) appear below. The announcements, 
containing more detailed information, may be 
obtained from the OIT, U. S. Department of 
Commerce. Any such requests should refer to 
the date and the number of the OIT Press Re- 
lease (free) or of the CEB (for which there 
is a charge of 10 cents each) shown at the end 


of each item. ] 


EXPORT QUOTAS FOR INSECTICIDES 


First-quarter export quotas have been es- 
tablished for two types of insecticides, copper 
sulfate, 25,000,000 pounds, and conditioned 
sulfur and sulfur formulations, 9,160,000 
pounds. 

Conditioned sulfur is sulfur to which some 
inert substance has been added to facili- 
tate its use in spraying and dusting. 

The quota covering sulfur formulations in- 
cludes only those containing 20 percent or 
more sulfur. It does not include BHC (ben- 
zene hexachloride), which is licensed on an 
“open-end” basis. Under “open-end” licens- 
ing, exports are not placed under quantita- 
tive restrictions, but are licensed so as to 
protect national security and domestic sup- 
plies. 

Neither of the newly established quotas 
is large enough to cover the quantities re- 
quested in export license applications al- 
ready filed. 

Though OIT already has rejected appli- 
cations covering a total of 53,000,000 pounds 
of copper sulfate, the quantity covered by 
the remaining applications still is far in ex- 
cess of the 25,000,000-pound quota. 

The rejected applications were for ship- 
ments to countries not included in the dis- 
tribution pattern OIT is following in licens- 
ing copper sulfate. In licensing copper sul- 
fate for export, OIT will approve applica- 
tions for shipments to countries which are 
historical importers of copper sulfate from 
the United States, in approximately the 
same proportions as exports occurred in the 
first quarter of 1950. 

The quantities of conditioned sulfur and 
sulfur formulations covered by pending li- 
cense applications exceed the quota by more 
than 100 percent. In licensing against the 
quota, OIT will follow the general pattern 
for exports of the same commodities in the 
first quarter of 1950. 

Conditioned sulfur and formulations pro- 
duced from sulfur imported into the United 
States for processing into insecticides will 
be licensed for export from the United 
States without being charged against the 
export quota, provided OIT receives docu- 
mentary evidence that the insecticides will 
be exported to the country from which the 
sulfur came. (OIT-—944, Feb. 21, 1952.) 


New YORK FREIGHT FORWARDER DENIED 
EXPoRT PRIVILEGES 


Expreso Aereo Freight Terminal, a New 
York freight forwarding firm, and George 
J. Jessel and William C. Colson, partners in 
the firm, have been denied all privileges of 
participating in U. S. exports from March 10 
through March 24, 1952, because they violated 
export controls. 

The firm and its operators violated export 
regulations by falsely describing $5,000 worth 
of ladies’ nylon hosiery as “personal effects” 
on export documents to enable the exporter 
to get the merchandise into Cuba without 
paying import duty. 

The beginning date of the suspension has 
been set at March 10 to enable exporters who 
may have given their transactions to Expreso 
Aereo to make other arrangements before the 
order becomes effective. 

The violation was discovered by U. S. Cus- 
toms officers, who confiscated the hosiery but 
later released it to the exporter upon pay- 
ment of a penalty and costs. (OIT-—945, Feb. 
21, 1952.) 
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EXPORT PRIVILEGES DENIED 


Dualca Steamship Co. of New Orleans, La., 
and Guy N. F. Nord, Ltd., of Belize, British 
Honduras, together with officials of both 
firms, are barred from carrying U. S. exports 
or participating in any other way in U. S. 
exports because they violated export con- 
trols on gasoline and light Diesel oil. 

Under the denial order, which is the first 
one directed against a public carrier, Dualca 
and two of its officials, John Bilik, Jr., and 
Marion Dudek, will remain under suspension 
indefinitely until reinstated by OIT for good 
cause. No application for reinstatement 
may be filed earlier than 60 days after this 
order. 

The Nord firm and its president, Guy N. F. 
Nord, are suspended for 60 days. 

The export-control violations for which 
the firms and officials were suspended in- 
volved shipments by Dualca of approxi- 
mately $13,000 worth of gasoline and light 
Diesel oil, under general license GLV, for 
use by Guy N. F. Nord, Ltd., which pur- 
chased the commodities. 

In 1950, when the shipments were made, 
a maximum of $1,000 worth of gasoline and 
light Diesel oil could be shipped to a single 
customer under general license GLV, with- 
out prior approval of OIT. Shipments valued 
at more than $1,000 required a validated 
export license, obtainable only upon writ- 
ten application to OIT. 

Instead of applying for validated export 
licenses, the Nord firm exported the gasoline 
and oil to itself in 14 lots, each valued at 
less than $1,000. The Dualca officials 
caused their company to carry and other- 
wise facilitate these exports, knowing that 
Nord had falsely designated various em- 
ployees of the Nord firm as consignees. 
(OIT-946, Feb. 21, 1952.) 
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noco River to its Cerro Bolivar mine. The 
contract includes the construction of a high- 
way from Puerto Ordaz to the mine site. 
The arbitrators appointed by the Govern- 
ment to evaluate the assets of the expro- 
priated Guayana Mines Co. Ltd., rendered 
their report to the competent court and esti- 
mated the value at 7,330,689 bolivars. De- 
cision on final terms of settlement will be 
made by the court. 


TRANSPORTATION 


It was Officially announced that agree- 
ment had been reached between the Con- 
ference ship operators engaged in Vene- 
zuelan trade, the Flota Mercante Grancolom- 
biana, and the Venezuelan Navigation Co., 
relative to a new freight-rate schedule, 
which is expected to result in increased net 
income for the carriers. The new schedule 
will become effective March 20. The Gov- 
ernment assured the nation that prices for 
basic consumers goods would not be affected 
adversely because the rates on such items 
have been maintained at previous levels in 
the new rate schedule. The Government 
decreed an additional 17,000,000 bolivars for 
continuation of the extraordinary highway 
construction, conservation, paving, and 
study program, bringing total appropriations 
to the ordinary and extraordinary highway 
programs to 155,831,150 bolivars for the cur- 
rent fiscal year. An additional 6,000,000 bol- 
ivars was decreed for continuation of the 
extraordinary port and airport construction 
program. 


NATIONAL INDUSTRY PROTECTION 


In a sweeping move to give additional pro- 
tection to the national textile industry and 
the cotton grower, the Government increased 
considerably the import duty rates on certain 
manufactured clothing; on cotton and 
woolen blankets, and cloths for their manu- 
facture; on bedspreads, and special cloths 
for their manufacture; on curtains; on 
combed mercerized cotton yarn; and on cot- 
ton yarn of less than 10 threads. A brand 
of reconstituted powdered skim milk, to 
which is added vegetable oil, has entered the 
market and is being sold under the name 
“Cremsa” at the standard price of 1 bolivar 
per quart. Considerable opposition has been 
raised by local dairymen in an attempt to 
have the product banned. They contend the 
name and the package are misleading to the 
public and that the competition with locally 
produced Government-subsidized fluid milk 
is unfair and harmful to the future of the 
dairy industry. 


AGRICULTURE 


The sugarcane harvest is under way, and 
early predictions are for a production of 
63,000 metric tons of refined sugar. The 
Ministry of Development publicly stated that 
sugar imports this year will be nominal. 
Meanwhile, the El Turbio central project to 
grind 4,000 metric tons of cane daily is being 
scaled down. There is considerable opposi- 
tion to this mill on the part of established 
centrals in the region, and this latest move 
may be an effort to compromise the various 
interests. Without the El Turbio central, as 
originally projected, there is little likelihood 
that refined-sugar requirements will be filled 
by local production. The Ministry of Agri- 
culture announced it had sufficient selected 
seed of local production to plant the in- 
creased cotton acreage expected for the com- 
ing year. 

Newcastle disease in poultry is receiving 
vigorous Official attention. In the central 
area, the Ministry of Agriculture is conduct- 
ing an extensive vaccination campaign, and 
its crews vaccinated 500,000 chickens in 10 
days. This campaign is continuing. The 
Government decreed an additional appro- 
priation of 4,000,000 bolivars for continua- 
tion of the extraordinary irrigation works 
program. 

FINANCE 


Purchase of dollar exchange by the Central 
Bank in November 1951 amounted to $58,- 
016,426 and exceeded sales by $11,070,497, re- 
ducing the excess of dollar sales over pur- 
chases to $7,665,167 for the first 11 months 
of the calendar year. However, foreign- 
exchange purchases by the Bank in December 
were estimated to have exceeded sales by ap- 
proximately $12,000,000, with the result that 
purchases of all foreign exchange for the 
calendar year 1951 will exceed sales by ap- 
proximately $4,000,000, as compared with an 
excess of sales over purchases of all foreign- 


exchange equivalent to approximately $81,- ; 


800,000 in 1950. The balance of gold and 
foreign-exchange holdings of the Central 
Bank was equivalent to $350,064,164 on No- 
vember 30, 1951. Government revenues in 
November amounted to 182,996,335 bolivars, 
and exceeded expenditures by 2,768,895 boli- 
vars. However, Government expenditures in 
the first 5 months of the current fiscal year 
(July 1—-November 30, 1951) of 1,010,987,241 
bolivars were 213,359,542 bolivars greater than 
revenues, which reduced liquid reserves in 
the Treasury to 101,652,975 bolivars as of No- 
vember 30, 1951. As a result of additional 
appropriations since July 1, 1951, to the 
budget for the current fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1952, the approved budget of 1,951,- 
000,000 bolivars rose to 2,151,340,680 bolivars 
as of January 30, 1952. The Government 
decreed an additional 14,000,000 bolivars to 
the Venezuelan Development Corporation to 
increase its capital, which brought to 64,- 
000,000 bolivars the sums allocated for direct 
activities in the current fiscal year.—vU. S. 
EMBASSY, CARACAS, FEB. 4, 1952. 
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